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ABSTRACT 

The origin and extent of program reduction and 
discontinuance at colleges and universities, the elements of program 
' revi*w, and a framework for developirig long-range organizational 
planning are considered. Program discontinuance refers to the merger 
of related programs, the elimination of certain degrees or programs 
within departments, and the closing of entire departments. Attention 
is directed to discontinuance initiated by state higher education 
agencies, institutions, and individual schools and colleges. Most of 
the information for the analj^sis is based on case studies and 
research on large public institutions and state higher education 
- agenjcies; a survey of 46 state agenciiss also revealed that a nucleus 
of 26 states are initiating or recominending. terminations . 
Add! tronailyy-a literature-review considers^society at large and the 
■psychology of decline and policy- format ion , especially policies of 
termination. The following steps of prdgram review are examined: 
initiating program discontinuance; the review process itself. 
Including the" selection of models and evaluation criteria; the 
decision-making step; and implementation of the decision and 
assessment of impacts on students, faculty, academic programs, and 
institutional budgets and organizational behavior. It is proposed 
that the institution needs: policies, data, and personnel to design 
strategies for program discontinuance; review teams and a continuous 
review process; sunset provisions (.i.e., a stipulation qalling for 
- eriodic program evaluation); and .provisions for mcentivescand 

ERJC.wards at various stages in the discoatinuance process, A 

"bibliography is appended. (SW) 
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Foreword 



In our irrowthuiicntcd buwictv the piobpcLt of not being able to .expand 
or. at the \cr\ least, maintain the btatiib quo \er> disti easing to people, 
riiejiegativc, at times \iolent, pjblic reaction to the oil embargo of the 
eai l\ 1970s and the U.S. automobile niani.factuier.s' reluvtanLe to develop 
.smaller, more fuel-effiLlent cari»aue examples of this pbenomenon. 

This IS no less true for highel education institutions. As the pressures 
of declining enrollments, state and federal re\enues. and endowments, 
coupled V ,ch \eais of high inflation ha\e iiiLieased. the institutions have 
been forced to address the issue of adjusting their priorities in ordei to 
balance their budgets. This condition was earlier addressed b\ Kenneth 
P. Mortimer and Michael L. Tiernex in "The Three ''R\s" of the Eighties. 
Reduction, Reallocation, ami RetrenJimcnt (AAHE ERIC Highei Research 
Report No. 4, 1979). 

The initial reactions of the institutions were to control expenses In 
simplv not spending. This took the form of deferring maintenance and 
.salaiN increases, making do with available equipment, and avoiding pur- 
chasing new Items such, as books and periodicals foi the librarx. It did 
not take long to rcali/e that this wa> of coping was d\^fuiKtional to the 
educcttioijal mission of t4ie institution. While in the short run it ma> ha\e 
been successful m balanving the budget, in ;he long run it meant decreas 
ing morale for the faculty andabilit\ to maintain overall academic qlialitx . 
The long-term solution la\ in adjusting the activities of the institutions 
in such a wa> that enough funds were available to meet the needs of those 
areas most central to the institution. Some areas had to be eliminated in 
order to provide money to ensure the quality of other areas. 

It is4his process c»f constructivelv identifying the areas that are of high 
prion tv to the institutions and the areas that might be reduced or elim- 
inated that is addressed in this Research Report. Gerlinda S. Melchiori, 
coordinator of academic affairs in the College of Literature. Science, ai.d 
the Arts at the University of Michigan, has carefullv analv/ed and svn- 
thesi/ed ihe major literature on program reduction and discontinuance. 
This analysis, combined with her own research, prov ides a positive frame 
work for developing long-range organizational planning to meet the real 
ities ofjuture revenue while minimi/ing the potential disruption cau.sed 
bv prograrn discontinuance. B> understanding the expeiience of other 
institutions, administrators and faculty will be bcttei equipped to direct 
the future of their own institution, 

Jonathan D. Fife 

Director 

fiwicr Clearinghouse on Higher Education 
The George Washington University 
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Overview 



'Trjgiain distuntinuaiiLC^'" the term to main Loiiiiutcs tlci.linc, an ad- 
\crsar\ relationships and turmoih Thib inonogiaph sii^gcbth tlut pruguuu 
discuntinuauLc tan be a proattivc and rcalistiL luul [oi retrenchment n> 
that it ha> a potential use in l hanging LurriLula and in i educing budgets. 
These potentials cannot be reah/ed as long as program discontinuance is 
initiated hy 'tlefaiili^ixh a reaction to immediate^ uitense tinancial prob^- 
lenis— rather than bv tk\\ifin~t\s a pioactue, long-range planning tool 
requiring lead time and startup resources. 

.In the absence of a uniform definition^ ihe (erm "piogram discontin- 
uance" is used in a broail sense» including the merger of related progiains» 
the elimination of certain degrees oi programs within depailments» and 
the closing of entire departments. The monograph deals with discontin- 
uance initiated b\ state agencies foi highei education, b\ institutions, and 
b\ individual schools and coNeges. Most of the information is based upon 
case studies of and lesearch on large public institutions and state agencies 
for higher education. Although it is assumed that most of the issues dis- 
cussed appl> in \ai \ing degrees to smalj andor private institutions, iheri 
application must be evaluated within the context uf a gi\en*situalion- 

Prograin discontinuance is a tool for reductior that supports differ- 
ential rathei than across-the-board reductions, and it is a tool foi change 
in thai the reduction lollows a thorough asu'ssment of the needs for and 
quality of an institution s curiicula.The intent to close academic programs 
touches the \er\ pulse of an institution, the ciiiricula, and the facultv. 
causing main obstacles to appeal. To muddle through this labvrmih of 
hiiHlranc:c\s, que^ t i ons , .ami pi()hlrms,j*>,iiul^iuuglLlualcal^u 
of retrenchment predicted for the future. Thus* die earlier an institution 
or a svstem of highei education plans foi systematic program discontin- 
uance, the less traumatic the actual reduction and change will be. ' 
, The first step in that direction is to identifv existing obstacles, one of 
which is the difficult) in accepting thi\iiotion of continuously deci casing 

fjrces (enrollment andor funds). A^iibboin adheienee to strategies 
L'duction from previous times of troum^s (such as tiimming hydgets, 
:>on;ng renovations, and releasing untc'h^ied facuitv) indicates that 
le have difficulty in giving up the hope a return to growth and 
V4wij<*\^imes. Socialized to expect regular incic'Jves, people find it slow 
alfiJsi^^inful to rev erse that psvchologv. Another set of obstacles incKuks 
(he adheiencr to tiadition, the formation ol .specific personal loyalljes, 
and the sociali/ation of people into job norms, these modes uf beliaviot 
mav leatl to inyi tia and a resistance to change. Long standing policies and 
eiUitlement.>, sijfLh as tenure and due process, also consiruiic pai ticulai ly 
stiong lorces thlit lesist change. Finally, the lack ol stu^b>^'s loi imple- 
menting the lutidilication, niergei, oi diSLontnuiauce ol cuiiicUki and the 
lack ol expel ieihte in working in untested teuain are also ubstacki^ 

'The second Step, then, is to eliminate these obstacles oi to stiiuTto 
circumvent them stiategicallv . That cllort mchules the levievv \A existing 
policies, which \n time mav lead to the development of new policies for 
program discontAuiaiKc oi other piov isos that will undogiandfathei clai.sts. 
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Soiiictinics nothing short ol a cliange in spcciliL personnel .an entiiv 
aaniinis.tiation is a-c,iiiiccl to break up traditional nu.nagonal tinnking 
an I cstaWisliod inodos ijf behavior. The most iniportanl aspect, iiowcvcr. 
,s 'i iM .lie d'oatioirof-a sohd, prolcssional process ol prograin review. 
Ahhuish the closure ot a program nun be triggered.b> a varietv of reasons. 
' it almost l.Kvavs tollows a more oi lessloinprehensive process consisting 
ol miliation. program reviev^T decision making, and evaluation. 

luuumou. When state agencies initiate a review, quantitative iripwires 
(tvpicall,v measures ol co.st and elliciencv) are Used to identiK possible 
candidates lor tennniauon. Institutions that initiate the process tend to 
use a mixture ol criteriu lor ciaciene> and elfecti^encss to single ou can- 
didates lor. closure. The issues oTcxactK how to identif> potential pro- 
glanis lor closure and to what extent tlrcyllected lacult.^ can and ought 
to be consulted continue to U- vexing problen^s-r , , 

Program rfr/evv. Although mach has been wiillen about a who e range 
ul ciileria. the review ultimately comes down to issues of quality and 
centralitv. Guidelines and general criteiia for review and discontinuance 
should bi- developed in light of the institution's mission. A designated unit, 
perhaps the instTtut.on's researcHoTrTce. should collect the data for specii.e 

"'""dI;Lo» niakn.ii. The answer to the question of who on what level 
decides to terminate a program depends upon the prevailing tradition o 
governance. The role of the faculty (advisory?) should be clearlyj deling ted 
vis-;t-vis the role of the administration (decision, making?. . The de^eloi - 
nieiit of coping mechanisms (e.g.. provisions to retrain facultv.seed money 
-foi-restarchnncentives-for ietiiH.Mnent.)-ma> -funcuoi,Ul^^^^ 
to cicumvent and prevent potential resistance to discontiiuiance 

EvaUuuion. As program discontinuances leave behind a trail ol le- 
scnimeiit. accusations, and disrupted careers, it is not surprising to Iind 
that their impact is rarcHy studied. After all, in most ca.ses the cast of 
actors involved in a given process isi^rely present to analy/.e ^^^-^ 
Nonetheless, more studies should focus on such subjc-cts as eliminalioi 
resulting Ironi generic and thematic mergers, partial discontinuance, and 

other strategies. ,: . „ 

The third and final step in making discontinuance less traumatic cii- 
Stalls the cultivation of an overall constructive climate lor reduction: the 
Jktablishment of guidelines for program discontinuance, the developmen 
okunset provisions, and the creation of structures lor incentives and 
rewards. An overall, lime-ordered process for coping w th change should 
be developed before anv program discontinuations are initiated. I lie pui - 
pose of thinking through the situation.at hand, the goals to be achieved 
and the strategrcs i^nd tactics to achieve these goals is to induce pUmmm 
Ibrrcducnon and thus, it is hoped, keep organizational stress and personal 
pain to a liiininuim. 
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Genesis, Definition, and Extent of Program Discontinuance 

^Ahernallveit for Retrenchment: Concepts and Strategies 

The majority of states and their institutions of higher education are ui the 
midst of reductions on alf fronts, budgets, faculty, enrollment, .student 
support, research support, and curricular offerings. Much has been written 
about possible strategics for reduction, and* case studies and surveys of 
both institutional and stat« reduction processes have burgeoned Para- 
digms and theoretical frameworks analy/.ing characteristics and impact 
have been developed. Controlling factors of these frameworks tend to be 
primtirily budgetary orcurricular in nature. 
^ * Budgetary reductions may consist of some or all of the following basic 
strategies, adjusting budgetary standards (raising studentJaculty ratios, 
foi instance), enfoix^ing proport.onal budget cuto. decentralizing control 
of revenues and expenditures, and differentiating budget cuts according 
to selective piiorities (Balderston 1974)/ A continuum of strategies re- 
sponding to fiscal stress includes postponing, belt-tightening, cutting and 
reallocating, searching for new funds, and planning and worrving (Cheit 
1971), 

Curricijlai strategies, in addition to considering the reduction and dis- 
continuance of existing programs, need to take into '\ccount the continuous 
need for curricular change. Thus, program development during times of 
oxerall reduction necessitates jn tern al reorganizations, m^^rger. modifi- 
cation, and othei changes. One strateg\ involves the creative reorgani- 
zation and use of resources for the development of umbrella programs 
that provide skills and knowledge cutting across the boundanc> of tra- 
ditional departments. A second strat^*g\ in\ oK es aggregating existing courses . 
into aewrintcrdisciplinar>' fnmTOWorks (Mlmdera^ 1979), 

Before an\ changes are considered, however, programs must be e\*jl- 
uated for worth and necessity. Subsequent adjustments m organization 
consist of two basic options— continuance or termination. In his book on 
decline in firms and organizations. Hirschman (1970) calls those two op- 
tions ''voice*' and "exit." Voice is £\n attempt to first identify the causes 
responsible for the decline of a product or a program and then to propose 
(or \oice) mechanisms for improving its marketability if an ana 1\ sis shows 
that It warrants Lontinuation. Exit, on the other hand.tefers to the etim- 
ination of a producH or progiam if the re\iew indicates that it is no longei 
\iable. compatible, or essential. Hirschman stresses the importance of 
considering not onlv these two poles but also the options in between. 
Testing the elasticity between retention and elimination means consid- 
ering options and djL;\cloping inno\ati\e alternati\cs. Hirschman s model 
ol adjusting to decline in effect proposes to see^ the optimal balance 
between voice and exit, , ' 

What then are the curricular options in response to decline? Leaning 
on the Hirschman model for analysis. Melchioii in her 1980 survey of state 
agencies foi higher education focused on patleins of program reduction* 
A comprehensixe database Ironi 46 participating states pio\ided infoi - 
mation regarding the range of options available for reduwtions in pro- 
grams, the frequency of their use, and their specific attributes. 
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• Based on the responses, two categories in adcl.tio.i to the estab .shed- 
cndpoles ol coni.nuation.and termination (Hirsclinian s voice and exi ) 
seem to occiipv tiie gray areaWtween tlic two extremes. Labeled mod- 
ification•^snd^^lKTger " tliey represent uuious degrees of.cumcuiar ciiang^^^ 

AiTanged in a continauni. the four categories and variations within arc 

presented in the table on. page 5. ' • , 

With regard to coummation. a program may be continued as is oi 
placoQ oil implicit or e.^plicit probation. Two variations are pertinent: 
contingent continuation, which supports continuation pending the Uil-- 
tillment of specifiealU stated conditions, e.g., securing funds or attaining 
accreditation; and-cohditional continuation, which impli^-s that aprogram 
is placed on probation Yor a stated period of time. Conditions may indicate 
that -he program will be phased out unless more students are attracted 
to u t)r the qualitv of the faculty is upgraded. . , 

. The second catewrv. wodificatiou. contains a variety o[ opiions that 

' aiv designed to explore the elasUcity of a pro^rants potential for change 
if the initial ameement is that the program is vv«rth retaining, albeit with 
fewer resources. Several options for change are noted m the table. 

Moving even closer to e.xit. merger also tests the ne.KlbfUty of a partic- 
ular prom am. A decMon for mef ger signals that retention is feasible only 
if nuWadiustments are made, such as pooling resources or realigning 
ni-ograms.The determinants for selecting a specific variation of the mergei 
are directly related to the weaknesses of the prOgrani-foj^mple. a 

JecUnuigLjaudent-pool^high-costs-of.'eq«.pnicnt7xpmptrrc-i yr TOraj v: 

changes in the discipline and marketplace. v^l,„ in« 

The lourth eateuorv. temwiatiun. leaves behind the area ofexploiing, 
options and enters a less fluid arena. Although anv of the previot.s three 
. atecories mav eventuall\ include program discontinuance. thi|<;ategoi> 
statJs such intentions much more bluntly. Typically, termmatibn entails 
,ho elimination of specific degrees within a department or the c iscoiUiiv 
uanco of programs whose faculty and students already have dwindled 
away. The elimination of academic departments and entire colleges is 
minimal. 

ProBram Discontinuance: Its Parameters and Definitions ' ■ ' 

What constitutes program discontinuance? The term is as d'/f'-;" , " 
tine as "pi-ogram" itsell. A progir.m can be described as a coi Stella on 
of ek-mems serving a common set of objectives (Topping and M.yat iki 
- 1973) These objectives can be expressed in terms of intellectual, analv t- 
ical or practical skills or in terms of degrc-c-s. A degree program can be 
defined as an area of specialization (major) for which recognition is m- 
tended to be given by conferring a degree (Barak 197^. p. 38^ • 

Programs differ in duration, size, input, and outcomes (Weiss 19/2). 
Most importantlv. programs differ in scope. The scope of a program for 
higher education could he described as a program within a department, 
a department within a particular school or college a school or college 
within an institution, or artiinstitutional program (mission) within the 
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Variations and.Altemative^ for Reductions in Acadetiiic Progra^rri^ 



Voice 



Voice-Exit Continuum 



Exit 



Contimiatlou 



Modificathu 



Tcrmimition 



Uiiconditionnl contiiuuuion 



ComingciU conliniuuion 



Condi (ionnl cunt inunt ion 



— — 



Changes in sirunurc of 
program 

Changes i;i curricular 
design 

Changes in mode of 
deliVLMV 

Reductions in budgeiAslaf( 

JEUwiinalion uf suKfTcltls^ 

General phase-down 



Deparinienlal inergei 

Merger b\ (hspersal 

Generic mergci 

Thematic merger. 

Supra-collegiate merger 

Supra-insiiliuional merger 
(consoriiap rotation) 



Elimmation ol papei 
prograni 

Elimination of specific 
degree ' 

Elj in illation of tlegrec- 
g rail ling authority 



ItTmruuion of prograni ■ 

Elimination of tleparfmcnt 

Elimination of unit/ ^ 
depart men t/coltegc\ 



slate. According to Uus hicrai Lln oi bLopc. the elimination of a program 
could be called program discontuiuaiKe (lIosui c, termination) However. 
Irom the perspective of the next highei level, the department, the discon- 
tinuance of that program ib a reduLtioii of its (departmental) program. 

and 5»o on. ' i • . 

. To overcome this confusion and la.k of tleai delineation, admimstra- 
aoi^ have used some or all ol the lollou ing results as indicators of program 
cUsconti nuance: ^ 

• removal of references in the uni\ersit\ or colleW cataigg defining 
the program as a separate study area \ 

• elimination of a separately budgeted unit \ 

• elimination of a unit Uiat enjoys separav: status thrWigh common 
^ use in a given department, e.g., coinmunilv psycholog^Xsometinies 

referied to as "partial discontinuance") ' \ 

• removal ol tenured facult\ from an id<;ntifiable unit ^ 

• elimination of specific degree levels from a program. - 

Within the context of this paper, the term' "diSL.ntinuance" 15? based'm 

"all these uses. * .11 i r \ 

.The definition of program J»sLontinuance also depends on politics, 
Based on the research on program reduction and actual experience with 
various discoiuinued oi ograms. the dehnition must include all of the above 
indicator^ if it seems desirable to administratoi s to avoid the label pro- 
gram disxontmuance." If, on the other hand, the goal is to make an ex- 
ample of a discontinuance case (perl^ips to get public attention or to apply 
available cuidelmes), the definition includes only one criterion; e.g ; the 
elimination ot a Ph.D. program in a given field sulfices to speak ol a 
program disconimuance. hi am case, no uniform definition of program- 
discontinuance exists, and the selection of that term ma> be based upon 
political or strategic considerations rather than preestablishcd absolute 

. values, • ^ • 

Historital Genesis, of Program Discontinuance 

Durmg the eai K 1970s, the phi^ase "program discontinuance' gained pop- 
ularitv as some states began to consider closing programs to reverse pre- 
vious curiicular proliferation and to respond to declinin|2 enrollmei.t and 
budgets. The term soon took on negative connotations as some faculty 
were relieved of their teaching duties. The reaction ihat these events were 
happening for the first time is understandable if one remembers that 
higher education had grown tremendously in recent memory. But clearly 
meacer times had occurred be.Sre, and perhaps studying the historica 
perspective would provide clues about what strategies liad been employed 
and what kinds of benefits could be derived to" better adjust and plan for 

• current reductions. * . . \ . 

' Books on the historv of American higher education or particular urn- 
versilies tend to reReci their authors' Zeitgeist. Pecause a basic charac- 
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tcristiL ul uui luUioiuiI thinking is to caPclI gi*nvtli» events tend to be 
icLuulcd in terms ot LxpiitLsiuina^Jitiui^iiiKl dLVclupnients(e.g., Peckluini 
1%7)» Munethcless, a Ltueliil leatlinji uf lustui v buuks abuut higha eclii 
ccitiun ie\eals mtuiniiitioM legiitJing leniedies to iiKiease eiiiullment* 
reallocate staixe tunJs» and leJiKe [aLiilt\ and staff (BrubaLhei 1977, 
BmbaLhei and Rudv l%8, Holstadtei and Smith J96L Shannon I960). 
01 parti Lid a I \ahie is MaltoUu M. VVille\*s 1 937* l lassie » Depression, Re 
coim iind Higher tditi^utioji. The following* paiag:aphs siininiaii/e boine 
of the earit.es foi letienehmeiit, the nianagnient ofpioblems. and some ol 
(ho outcomes. 

Causes for fiscul stress. Thioiighoiit the Loloiiial period, man\ institutions 
of highei education were plaguetl b\ fiscal stiess. The causes weie usual 1\ 
the lack of enough eniollmenl and oi a steadv tax base. Averaging onl\ 
eight graduates a veai during its fust 75 \eais, Flaivard sulfeied from a 
chronic lack of funds (Hammond 1976, p. 12). 

FolFowing the ie\olution and the tiansplantmg of lejeas based on the 
European Enlightenment^ highei education foi decades enjoved high sta 
tus and relatue securit>. Durin<Ji the 1 9th centui v » lio\\e\ei several trends 
contiibuted to economic difficulties, forcing man\ piogiams lo he elini 
jnaled and nuiin colleges to be closed. One reason \sas the growth of 
religious di\eisit\ and the resulting competition for both students and 
support. Admiiii.^tiatois soon realized that denominational coexistence 
\»as necessarv lor sui \i\al. Soon religious requirements were relaxed for 
othet denominations, m fact, minorit> representation (of othei denomi- 
nations) on goNciiimg boards was sometimes granted (Biubachei and Rud\ 
1968, p. 9). 

A second cause for fiscal. stress was the trend toward eliminating re- 
hgious control of colleges. Beginning even before theCi\ il War, influential 
and wealthv "men of affairs** began to take the governing leins out of the 
hands of the Ttunistrv. These people weie interested mainlv in piepaiing 
students foi leadership in burgeoning industries, nilcd with classical 
scholars^ universities resisted the abandonment of then tiaditional clas 
sical curricula in favor of pragmatic subjects. Instead, facult> argued that 
the mei chants and iaimeis should also be tunned in the classical cu* lie 
uluiii (Ilulstadtei and Snujh 1 96 1). As late as 1875. Piesident Ang- 11 of 
the Uni\crsitv ol Michigti .opposed the opening of a dental school because 
dentistrv was not an intellectiral discipline (Peck ham 1967, p. 72). 

Perhaps the most serious threat to highei education occurred duiing 
the Depression. According to Willev (1937), financial exigenc\ existed lor 
highei education in 1932-34, Pieceded b\ a decade ol growth (enrollment 
doubled), institutions were loiced^into di'astic actions*, cutting back sai , 
alios at first, then leducing facuitv» then closing piogiams and entile," 
depaitmenls— Ilutchihs in Chicago eliminated 34 piogiams (Haiiinioiul 
1976, p. 12)— and linallv. temporarilv closing entiVe schools. An actual 
eitioHment decline ol 8 peicent occuried in highei education from 1932 
through 193^. Thcrealtet, the upward tiend resumed, and b> 1935-36 
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enrollment surpassed the pie-Depicbbion peak (Willev 1937, p. 234) -There 
was httle time and need then to plan foi long-range sNstematic reduction 
Despite the economic seventv of the depression, purchasing power ol 
lacultv salaries did not decline. It is a pii\ that .Willey's book i^ limited 
to the quantitatne ^nalv.sii. of those iacultv ^bo remained in their posi- 
tions. Thus, no accounts of those wliu^wcreToixed to lea\ e exist Tiie actual 
number ^eeins to havtibcen quite low, less than 3 percent of the teaching 
stuff. primiiriK-mstriictors (Willex 1937, Table 7, p. 28). 

^.--Thrmost recent period of retrenchtneiit occurred during World War 
II as many potential students entered the service and more and more 
rei>ources were pumped into the defense industr\ . Problems of cnroi'ment 
and economics tended to be quickl> eliminated, h >wever> as the govern- 
ment increasingl\ demanded and supported militaiN courses and war 
research on campuses. In addition, man\ facultv members were granted 
leaves for government ser\icc. Thus, although the enrollment declined, 
excess faculty was not a problem. 

In sum, fiscal stress consisted of the twin problems of lack of enrollment 
and adequate funding, these symptoms in Uiin were caused b\ institu- 
tions* competing for available students, by national prioril'c/ competing 
for attentioir and funds, and/or b\ temporarv hardships in the economic 
fiber. None of the historical sources implied that tjiese times of troubles 
were anything but transient and temporar>. The United States was still 
ascendnig to world powei. and there were no limits—economic, geo- 

sjgraphic, or psychological— in sight. 

Stra^.egies for retrenchment and their outcomes. Similarities can be noted 
in\he way institutions histoncall> responded to pressures Although in- 
stitutions' roles and missions were examined, expenditures scrutinized, 
and programs audited, there tended to be no substantial cJiaiiges in ad- 
ministrative practices toward long-range planning and the development 
of ppficies about reduction. Measures seemed to ha\e been reactive and 
ad hoe and were assumed lo be temporarv and transitional The following 
strategies can be inferred from historical sources: 

applying across-the-board and program-specific cutbacks 

• encouraging interinstitutional cooperation 

• evaluating programs and introducing sporadic reductions andjihase- 
outs 

• creating ' new intere^c * courses and "emergencN courses to draw 
additional enrollment 

• lowering entrance requirements 

• implementing institutional hiring free/.es 

• releasing faculty, particularly nontenured people 

• encouraging early retirement and u.sing nonpromotion tactics 

• reassigning and/or transferring faculty 

• limiting employment periods (Wille> 1937; Hofstadter and Smith 
1961: Brubacher and Rudy 1968; Brubacher 1977). 
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To highlight the implications uf thcj»c i>tratcgics, it .sccnijj appropriate 
to bummarizc the more lung-i angc outcomes that resulte;! hum the earUei 
periods of i-clrenchment: 

1. A spirit of opportunism seems to ha\e emerged rather quick l\. courses 
in iigi'icultural economics during Reconstruction, New Deal emergency 
education proi ains. World War II on campus militai \ training courses. 
ROTC. 

2. The lowering of entrance requirements tended to result in a real or 
, ^ perceived decline in qual:t\, which in turn induced a return to tradi- 
tional courses, stiffer student qualit\ controU and more structured 
curricula, _ ' , 

3.. An exodus of good faculty from the universities tended to result in 
a decline in academic research to the benefit of mdusti \ or go\ernment. 

4. Both state and federal intervention increased with additional ap- 
propriations, research grants, student financial aid programs, or legal 
require men t* Government s role continued bcvond the exigencN pe- 
riod because lederal programs, once instituted, were rareU terminated. 

5. Pleas for the development of role and mission often remained un- 
answered b> the institutions. Typically, thcv initiated neilher sum- 
mative nor long-range fopnative plans. Subsequent growth periods 
(the 1880's, after 1935, after 1947) once again evolved in a fairl\ laissez- 
faire mode (Brubaclier and Rub\ 1968; Hofstadter and Smith 1961. 
Peckham 1967; Shannon 1960; Wilkv 1937). 

Retrenchment today. While declines in enrollment and ivsources are fa- 
miliar to higher education toda\ , additional components make the current 
climate different. The age of American growth and expansion has ended. 
Natural resources ha\e become scarce, and competition for them has in- 
creased. The United States is no longer the awesome giant but mcreasingU 
interdependent upon other nations. And there is little hope (hat this sit- 
uation will change in the near future. Nor can change be expected in liigliei 
education. Most state budgets are deepl\ impo\erislied, and the pool of 
future traditional si jdents is predicted to decrease over main \ears. In- 
deed, long-range decreases are predicted foi* all but a few- states. 

In light of the fundamental , difference between previous periods of 
retrenchment and the current situation, it is all the more disturbing to 
note that, despite vears of warning, strategies foi reduction continue to 
be reactive, ad hoc, and mostlv unplanned. Cheit s sur\ev (1971) Indicates 
that initial responses to fiscal stress are postponing, belt- tightening, and 
cutting. Planning does not enter the picture until the fifth and final phase. 
'Similarly, a study of policies regarcfing the reduction of staff at 163 iii- 
^stitutions (two-year, four- v ear, and senior public and pri\ate institutions) 
shows the following measures, listednn order of ;heir reported frequencv. 

1. not filling vacancies 

2. terminating nontenured faculty 
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3. terminating part-time lacultv 

4. terminating teaching assistance . ■ , ■. 

5. encouraging early retirement, esx-cially for laculty witli li'i'li sen- 

iorilv 

6. reassigning faculty and staff to lew areas 

7. mtensifymg evaluation ol perfoi iiiaiice (Sprenger and Scliultz 1974, 
p. 221). 

Current Level of Program Discontinuance 

During the past few vears. researcners have attempted to collect nation- 
wide data on retrenchment (Haniple-aiid Kaclke 1980). Such researcii has 
been successful to tiu .-.xtent that surveys were able -o determine thee,xtent 
to which policies and ivgulations piovide for i.^iplenienting program djs- 
coiitinuance. releasing faculty, etc. On neither on the state level no. the 
institutional level has it been possible to collect hard data. The dif iculties 
are many; the -sheer size of such an undertaking; problems of delmmg 
what constitutes proyrain discontinuance; timing (date o. initial decision 
versus date of implementation); as well as a host of other sensitive issues. 
The Carnegie Commission in 1979-80 polled 2.508 institutions regarding 
the^-xistence of policies and practices for handling retrenchnient; 40 per- 
cent (995 institutions) responded. The information collected consists ol 
data Oil frequencv of conditions requiring retrenchment among the indi- 
vidual tvpes of institutions, extent of unioni/atioit. reasons for reductions, 
and the extent of faculty rights for appeal, retention, and reappointment. 
Data on the extent of reduction activities and outcomes were not collected. 

At the state level, a survc^v of 46 state agencies forhfgher education 
reveals that a nucleus of 26sftates-i&^volved in recommending, initiating, 
and deciding on program discontinuance. An additional si.x states are 
initiating or recommending terminations. Although not involved in pro- 
gram review at the state level, these six states do have access to some 
information about programs. In terms of types of boards 84 percent ol 
the participating governing boards and 73 percent of the 22 coordinating 
agencies arc involved to some degree ih terminating programs (Nrelchion 

1980, p. 72). , , 

A number of variables in the remaining 14 states have caused th. 
agencies to not be involved in any program discontinuance. Some agencies 
have no authority to do so, while others would have the power but lee 
that program discontinuance is an institutional responsibihtyy and should 
be administered on that level only. One state Identified itself as a growth 
state for higher education, while four states have been trying for years to 
initiate at least, review procedures but have lost in power struggles against 
powerful institutional lobbying groups or innuential legislators. 

On the state level too, the politics of the issue makes it difficult to 
collect hard data on program discontinuance. Some of the respondents^ 
-explanations were clothed in the general verbiage of technical difficu ties, 
others clearly mentioned that political forces were at play. Respondents 
made the following observations: 
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• State agciiLics rarcK LullcLt follow-up information on their own 
suggestions for program discontinuance to the institutions. If neces- 
san', an agency might be able to learn m approximate number of 
programs discontinued b\ counting thj progi-am offerings per insti- 
tution and comparing those figures to previous years\ 

• Some states have adopted the policy o{ not levealing the number of 
terminations to deeniphasi/e program discontiiuiaiice as a specific goal 
and to avoid creating a destructive climate. 

• Problem.'^ of definition abound; in many cases, neither institutions 
nor agencies are interested in finc-tuning the program discontinuance 
continuum intq partial and complete, terminations so that thev can 
account for their activities more speeincally. 

• Program discontinuance is a public relations issi^e in that many 
instituti(jgeS and agencies try to appease legislators and appropriation 
committees with figures indicating that all involved are doing their 
best to reduce programs. Implications are that these figures are kept 
flexible, depending upon their purpose aild the audience. 

r • Finally, the sentiment seems to exist that a public proclamation of 
> high numbers of program discontinuances would reflect poorly upofi 
state agencies' w^oik. After all, had a good state master plan been de- 
veloped, had program proliferation not been allowed to happen, had 
/ agencies been able to cohsuU and influence theii; constituencies ap- 
>S propriately, fewer programs would now be superfluous. 

Even though no compiy/cnsivc data are available^ an increasiW body 
of case studies reyeals dc^riptive information on problems, benefits, and 
dilemmas associated w^|A program discontinuance on both the institu- 
tional and the state Iji^vels. These case studies are the basis for closer 
scru^tiny in subsequcyit sections. 




/ 

/ 
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Literature on Decline, Chan ge>.and Discontinuance 

In view of the author's behel that inan> of the problems associated \vi(h 
terminating programs indicate a much larger phenomenon, namely the 
inabihtv of society to cope with decline in g&neral, the literature reviewed 
for this monogi^ph goes well beyond higher education— beginning with 
^^pcietv at- large and^lu? psycholog> of decline, moving to an analysis of 
the formation of polic>. especiall\ policies of icrmination, Snd rmally 
discussing speciXic instances of program discontmuarce at both the state 
level and at the instl|utional level. 

Societal Change and the Psychology of Dechnc 

The discontinuance of academic programs is oc^currin^jvithin an era of 
adjustment to a no-growth future fpr society in general. ^ ^ 

Our society is ps>chologically unprepared to face nongrowth, decline^ 
or defeat (Michae! 19,68). After decades of expansion and superlatives, of 
gams in power- and influence, Americans ha\e been socialized to expect 
regular increases and increases in increabcs (Callan and jonsen 1976). We 
now need to learn to live uitli gloomier prospects before any constructive 
plans for dealing with dechne will be erijotionally accepted and imple- 
mented. This ?deolog> —upon which national programs are justified— is 
only recently beginning lo catch up with that reality. 

Some scholar^ have already gone so fauas to predict the possibility of 
an a litudina\ collapse (perhaps even an actual collapse) of our present 
systcpi of higher education. "Structures as great in nature and more pow- ^ 
eVful m expression than the university have come and gone in history" , 
(Nisbel 1971. p. 204). Higher education could share the fate of the medieval 
church, the guild, mral living, and the landed aristocracy (Nisbet 1971). 
Such display of negativism reminds one of the comment that the discourse 
within the niodern imiversity is all too often its members playing the role 
of doomsayer, predicting that the worst is yet to come (Wheeler 1978. p 
50), An expert on.societal change and societal learning, Michael predicts 
that this society will have to be ready to embrace uncertainty, role stress, 
and constant change more than ever before. (1968). On the other hand, this 
dechne m resources migh^ be ad v anlageous: "Once the psychological trauma 
of an end of growth has been surmounted, the new era of limited resources 
could readily be met with a new sense of pioneering" (Hechinger 1980, p. 
39). 

It IS no surprise then that organizations at least temporarily, whether 
consciously or unconsciouslv , resist change. Obstacles lo change have been 
categorized in three ways: 



• the collective benefits of organizational stability and the power of 
calculated Apposition tp, change and innovations 

• "m.entalA>linder.s,'ssuch as programmed behavior, the socialization 
of people /ito job no/ms. identification with a specific support group, 
and bure/ucratic proliferation, which tend con tribute to the creation 
of "tunn/fcl vision" and make it difficult to proselytize for change 

• syster/iatic obstacles, such as specific policies, limited resources, en- 
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Mronnicntdl conditlpiib, a limtlcci market, sSpraurgnni/atiunal loyal- 
ties, and cross-cutting jurisdictions, wllicli onlv reinforce the 
aforementioned hcha\ioral chaiacteJStics (FUufman I97I, p. 21)' 

7 

Kautnian rcLommends se\eral wavs to aLLommish change^elcctinji a 
new administiation so as to pie\enf the (oimation o{ <^\'^i^^\\ox\^\^- 
bervatism, en lou raging an influx of new ideas aiifl pjpflle so asWcountc 



the development of pj>\Lho]og!i,al barrie?^ to lH^?)^', avoiding the de\t:l- 
opmcnt of antuhetual Loahtions, and ie\ic\\mg and theicbv ehniinalii^g 
other existing systemic obstacles (^^71). 

i 

The Policy Cycle and the Termination of Policies j 

While man\ of these sNsteniK obstacles are not under the direct stewijVd- 
ship of an organuation, barriers in the form of existing policies can^itill 
be changed and made to support rather than hindei the process of chilnge. 
An origan izational policy can be defined as: ^ / 

* t * 

.. . ,an ahblniLixon or generalization about organizatioiull beha\ k}r that 
has striiLtural imphcatioub for the organization. Such generiihzci/ion can 
be made reiro:>pectively, recognitions of. existing practice, oinWospet- 
tively, that ib pohcy making, the making of general btatemenU i^yf what 
organizational behaviqi bhall be* The making of policy in thubetjse ib al 
once a categoty of decision making, an aspect oforganiz^niOnalychange, 
and perhaps the most significant expression of leadership. . . . The di- 
mensions of policy making are the fonnulation of organitational goals 
andobjectivtiSj and the fonnulation of strategies and procedures for achiev- 
ing and assessing progre^ssjoward such goals IKatz andjKahti J 97$, p. 
477). 

According to this definition, an orglipy/ation s decis/ojl ro iHiJClcv^^ts 
producls or academic programs by certa/n critcntrai\d sul^sequentlN elim- 
inate those falling below a defined staiy^vrdfconstuV^t Js. the formulation 
of a neW'policy. Such a policy would allow instituti^gns to revise their 
organizational policies, most of which are the pi^vductsyol^an era of grow tli . 
and expansion, and subsequently develop new pohciy^s and i»ti\itegies in 
line with the current climate of reduction. / 

Political scientists and organizational behaviori,sts hi\)e been increas- 
mgly active in research oii the formation ^nd administration of policy so 
as to understand the dynamics of speciHc policies and their relationship 
to organizational behavior (Nagel 1978). This research h^s tvpicallv em- 
phasized the imtiation and implementation of policy, and considerably 
fewer efforts have been expended on analyzing the final step in the policy 
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"SystciTiiL oQstacies tu program diNLuntinuancc in higliet education have been a 
f rttcular prubicin as institutions have tu consider AAUP (American Association of 
. .versitv Professors) regulations, union requifciiienis. and thj^ii o\wi financial 
conditions. 
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cvcle. namclv the termination ul a polux. In his research on the termi- 
nation of poiicies. DeLeon (1978) hnds thai although some types ol ter- 
mination, ^uch as divorce^ death, and rtn ohition. have, received great 
attention, the termination of pohcics has been ignored in the overall anal- 
ysis of the policv cvcle. ♦ i • i 
' Drawing on othei scientists* work. DeLeon pioposes an analysis ol 
policv along the lollmving mn steps, initiation/intervention, estimation; 
selection, implementation, e\aluation, termination. The first step includes 
the recognition of a problem (e.g. budgetary shortlalls), the definition ol 
the new ubiective, and the generation of possible options and strategies 
lor implementatioiK The estimati^)n stage weighs the costs and benefits 
of each alternative against the overall objective. During selection the 
decision maker chooses among the options. The policy is then translated 
into specific prom-ams (actions) and carried out during the impfementa- 
tion stage :hi th J evaluation stage, the effects of the programs relative to 
the stated objective are assessed, anduinauticipated consequences that 
mav have occurred are e\ aluated. Final ly. the termination stage recog ni/es 
that a specific polic\ need not (or ?hould not) live fore >er; once a policy s * 
objective is reached and maintained, its rele\ ance and applicability should 
be reconsidered and. if'found redundant, outmoded, or dysfunctional . it 
should be terminated (1978. pp. 280-^8 1). 

Why has it been so difficult to plan and cNccute the termination of a. 
policy? DeLeon identilies various reasons, intellectual reluctance, insti- 
tutional permanence, dynamic conservatism^.anlitermination coalitions, 
le^'al obstacles, and high slarMip costs.for change (1978. p- 286). Bardach. 
another member of the small circle of policy analyst^ currently studying 
the nature of obstacles to terminating policy, lists other obstacles: The 
fear of the uncertain is a primary obstawle. Second, many policy makers 
consider termination an admission of having made mistakes and thus 
prefer leltiiig the issue die in less conspicuous ways. Third, very few people 
or organi/aMons develop incentives to make such adjustments easier or 
more attractive. Fourth, this soci^ly tends to think that certain poTic1^-i^._ 
or programs imply entitlement to something and that the myriad of "due 
process" actions in higher educaton attest to this notion (1976. pp. 128- ^ 
29). " ' . 

Bar^^ich subsequcntiv focused on the formiMion of coalitions fipposmj?^^- 
and favorimj-'termination and their potential influence on the success of 
termination^ To prevent the pofari/ation of antitheses, certain conditions ^ 
mav facilitate the termination of a policy: ' 

1. changing the administration currently in power 

2. delegitimi/ing the ideology on which the policy is based ' 

3. cushioning the blow— supporting those expected to suffer from the 
impact 



•^Regardrng higher cdiicauon. ihis condition could, for instance, refer to delegiti- 
mi/ing the developments of new programs or growth intentions pel se 
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4. taking acl\aiUagL' ol a period of turbulence during whiLh man\ peo 
pies' optiniistxc expectations are already lowered 

5. building e.Mt routes into the policy at the lime it is formulated. 

Two others can be added to this list: ^ 

/i.. developmg sunset legislation," which means tha* if the conditions 
that led to the formulation of a program or a policy no longer exist or 
the criteria themselves need to be rcabbcbsecl^ lermination Decomes a 
possibilit\%.and ■ 

7. emphasizing the constructive aspects that would result from offi- 
cially terminating a program or U policy, such as being able to free 
monies, reorganize departments, or shift people (DeLeon 1978). 

If these suggestions for deVelop^ng constructive Londitions foi termi- 
nation seem to lack pragmatism, n|are practical, albeit political/'coping 
mechanisms" may be in order. / 

/ o 

• Don't float trial balloons. Floating trial ballounb bometimeh ma> be 
a good lactic foi testing polivical windi., but it nla> also polari/.e op- 
position into powerful camp^. 

• Enlarge the constituency , of those who would benefit from tliy at- 
tempted change, fgr^instan^e, liberals, on\ ironm^»ntalijstb, ecologibtb, 
and econumizei-s have been used for proselyti/iug new ideas. 

• Take advantage of ideological shifts to demonstrate harm if no Lhange 
occurs—in higher education, for example, taking ad\autage of a rea- 
wakening of emphasis on basiL language ski lis. Harm indeed could 

" '^bccur if certain faddish programs were not terminated in fa\or of real- 
locating resources to the humanities. ^ 

• Analyze the possibility of compromise (that is, afteration rather than 
termination). If results are not satisfactory, prepare for a "clean knoek- 
out" at the very beginningr 

• On the state level, seek termination through the excLUtive branch 
rather than the legislative branch of the go\ernment. Legislators who 

_aie responsible for the establishment of a policy in the first place may 
want to fight for a compromise to s^ve face. And legislators typically 
do not like to face up to the |iegative impacts in their districts. 

• Be prepared for short-term increases in cost; terminating a program 
may not save money immediately becaus^* severance pav, retraining, 
and other costs may be necessary* For short-term economies, termi- 
n^Uion may not be the route to go. \ 

Appease those opposed to the termination wi^h new job offers and/ 
'^r severance pa\ . Planning and coordinating thc^i^e efforts must occur 
dtiring the earliest stage of the attempted change." 

• Analyze how much really needs to be eliminated, whicliYlwtrrrS weed- 
j ing' through the" economic, social, and ethical arguments put forth by 

those favoring change and evaluating their le^macy (Behn 197^8). 
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Policies can ac 
Although Bchn cond 
maiiv analysts urge 
have been considered aiul ut 
would have op those 
conflict that nun resu 
particular action niuv 
auce, less di*amatic act 
rnilK, all decisions must 



nunated b\*"big bang" or ''slow whimper" tactics/ 
iii'iTseli a proponent of tliebjgj)ang tcriuination, 
^&hU)anu not occur before alLother alternatives 



r before alLother alternatives 
i^d against the inipactth^s^'iniination 



ected b\ the^kxiMon. The 'Spill-o\X'r' eflcjM— the 
alter the dec^^km is made— iit ivls'b a faclbi^A 
igendei enough uJbtlict to \uggest that, on biU^ 
would ha\e been f^erable (Janis 1972) Fi- 
justiliable within llu^ organization's overall 



cununument to long-rangeYlanning and managerial ^<^tinuit\ tKat/ an^l 
Kahn' 1978). Thus, consideiJlm" of abruplK terminatin^.^particular pol- 
icy or program oueht to be VrcLcded b> an analysis of tli^ Dossibility of 
incremental clii^lSee KatXiuul Kahn !978.pp.496-98 JOiX^discussion 
ol incremental change and tliAfragnrentation of decision inakm|z.) 

Several ixjfei'ences havebec^^ado so far to the possibility^ oi linking 
ihe termination of a poriL>"to siXiultaneouslN occurring ideological Miifts 
(For a broad discussion of the p^cholog) oi ideolog\, see Loyle 1977) A 
public health scicMitist writest 

Polwv diqufic can frequently be\raced to nnderlymg changes in social 
siructiires, A.s the i^y:>teni evolve:^ Arcv tinu% certain characteristics of the 
changin^i social structure conthct\\'ith ongoing policy, vhich is in turn 
characterized by the absence of selj\orrecting meJianisms, Amator ^hift 
in policy must he mstijied on the /^aaVs of a powerfuj system of beliefs that 
*'matdhe^*\or has a close affinity \\!Uft\,hanging aspects of social structure, 
fdeologv provides the intelleLtual and eniotional pressure required to "con- 
vince* the system not merely to chaise itself but to change itself in a^ 
particular \va\\ Moreover, the system Meliefs, or ideology, must be suf-' 
ficientlv acceptable to relevant participants injhejiystemjo ovatome the 
inertia of an earlier, competing ideolog\fdeology therefore lends legiti- ^ 
macv to proposals for change. To the exthit that it is characterized by a * 
li}gh degree tff consensus, u may provide\the policy arena with enough 
pressure for change-^-enough ' energy' '^--tAovercQme the forces resisting 
change (Cameron f978. p. 3046), \ 

This reference to reaching consensus on the change of polic\ seems to 
be a widely and openlv practiced strateg>. For instance, since the advent 
of the Reagan administration, an overall climate of cutting back has trick- 
led down to various labor unions, wliich now seem ready concede some 
of their earher gains; to the overall social benefit system, where earlier 
policies regarding qualifiers and le\els of benefit are now threatened; and 
to the entire svstcm ol higher education, where a new ideologv ol "less is 
better" has become the driving force at state and institutional levels. 

Program Discontinuance at the State Level 

Ever since the founding of Harvard in 1636, the colonies, and later the 
states, have been involved in the development of higher education (Car- 
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nogic Foundation 1975b) Whik this nnuKcmcnt was iLlativeK pa,ssi\e 
lor the ilrst 200 >ear;», the treatiun ol the pubhc laiid-giant unneiMties 
m the I9theentiir\ ga\e th^ impetub to the ebtabhshnient of btate agencies . 
iur higher education to lornuh/e and Msteniati/e the growth of pobtsev.- 
ondary histitutioiib. 

The rapid growth ihroiighoiv the nation of vohintai \. coonlniating, 
and governing state agencieb foi publit inblitutions i.s a letent pheaonv 
enon. VVJiile a generation ago Otil> a4e\\ .states had an\ t\pe agenL>. 
today only two states operate without such a state ageiiLN . This author s 
sur\'e\ of pro-ram diseontinuaiKe at the state le\el Lonfirined the data ol 
the 1975 sludv b\ the Education Commission of the Statei> in whith 28 
states were shown to ha\e cooixiinaiing agencies, while 20 states are op- 
erating with a go\erning board (Melchiori 1980). State coordination foi 
the private sector takes pjace through \ arious t\ pes ol agencies. t> picalK 
via the so-called 1202 CommissiohvFurt>-si.>i states now have a 1202 Gom- 
inission 

Once established, these agencies ha\^iiot remained' static but instead 
have shown delinite trends toward con soli clii(ing more and more de jure 
or de facto authorit\ (Rile> and Baldridge l97Tr^lenn\ et ^1. 1976). State 
initiatives regarding change in academe might wuU operate be\ond in- 
.^snyjtional thrusts, regional \alues. and local compc-tlt|un as the\ ha\e to 
consider the di\erse needs ol the entire state while keepliig m mind a\ail- 
able stale resources (Barak and Berdahl 1978). Others pic^ict that state 
initiatives specifically for program discontinuance will gain ijioinentum 
during the decades to come (Baldridge et al. 1978, Halstead 1974). Several 
forces encourage tliis trend towai'd centralization: 

^/ , ' , 

• The public demand^ accountability in higher education, tou mam 
students and dollars are* now at stake to allow institutional laisse^ 
faire attitudes regarding tux dollars, quality . and priorities. ' \ 

• Intercampus and intersectpr rivalr\ between community colleges 
and c6mp;ehensi\e uni\ersiti'e^. the pn\ate and pdblic sectors, and 
small and large campuses indireqtly supports a **releree system." 

• The federal go\ernment pressure*^ agencies to administer and police 
such acti\iljes as financial aid and i^t;ptecti\e laws for minorities and 
the handic\'>pped'(Carneg;e Foundatioi\ 1975b). 

Some agencies ha\e incix'ased their power ^ncren^-ntallv (without for 
mall\ changing their mandate or legislation) by Requesting the enactment 
of specific policies. These changes manifest tlKn\selves in active involve^ 
ment in coordinating, regulating, and e\en consqlidatmg activities for 
higher education, such as planning, distnbuting funds, and reviewing 
curricula. One reason for the increase in cen*aii/.atiori is that institutions, 
steeped in the habit of expecting inciemenJal budget grow ih, have dis- 
played severe reluctance to go beyond across-the-board cutbacks and ac- 
tually consider eliminating unproducti\e programs. Basically, reduction 
occurred b\ default rather than bv design. Placing priorities wa6 done on 
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an ad lioc basis: plan.nng was reactive ratlicr than p.oact s • T gM- u 
in part bv this institutional inertia, state agencies for higlier echicat.on 
LSinglv attempted to in,t.ate or enforce the reduction of.acadein.c 
p,; W bv ctablislKiig mare or less comprehensive 1--^;'- 
"iewin^ piouranvs. The purposes for such revic.vs were to '"-"-asc f "a" 
• cia "nd political supervision, ensure instHttuioiuU accouinab. ity and 
0 ficiencv and protect the cohstiiner from poor q"a 'ty CMmgle 978) 

Based Qri exLples from individual case studies and site visits. M ak 
and^rdahl (1978) describe the finer nuances of relat.onsh.ps between 
agendas and'^in.titutions. specifically with respect to Pr-cdures o. le^ 
Sewing programs and the formal structures underlying these mieifaccs^ 
m I7upon this project. Melchiori's studv (1980) of pa^^ 
discontinuance was based on interviews with execut ves fiom 46 state 
™ies and several site visits. Shasought to study mechanisms employed 
Ke agencies for initiating program reviews and f-^p^'-g^e' ;- 
d scontinuanwe as one method of reallocating scarce funds and red lectn g 
„d fving curricula. She fotind that although state agencies differen- 
U.te beS Ldu. (defined as quantitative flagging processes). ra-«nvs- 
S ncd a P-ogram Ussnients on the basi. of predominantly quanti- 
i rciitja). and cMous (defined as^program assessments empha- 
qulutativc criteria), the term ■Vcyipv^i" cases is used in an 
all-ehcompassing sense of the word (Melchiori 1980 

Further she found that institutions provide very little feedback on the 
kind o' retrenchnient niechanism.s selected, the program modification 
u itak n a^ the impacts achieved. A chronic problem in relationships 
between s"ate agencies and institutions is the tendency to communicate, 
olin ovastate negative experiences, and to rarely publicize positive, coiv 

K^Uve ehinges It is no' surprise, then, that the study identified an . 
abundance of Lted pmblems and a dearth of constructive„suggestions 

^"' Stdt'subsequent analysis. Melchiori (1981) identified eight cate- 
gories of obstacles to program discontinuance: 

/ * . 

1" ietcHf Smal autlipnly; the absence of guiding policies to en- 
Torce changes and/or reductions in curncul a 

. t e e^isttnce of unionized facOlty and AAUP guidelines, which often 
• * p -^0 ri pi eclude the serious consideration of reducing teaching staff 
I 'he exrstence of ^grandfather" clauses, which prohibit new policies 
from being applied to previous arrangements 

"> Interactive issues — ^ • . . .,, 

t e dilemmas associated vv-ith agencies" trying to superimpose co- 
riinatioP over a constituency that is accustomed to governing itself 



I'ttVr^SrordSntralized university governance, vvhich may p.v- 
lerdUncuities in encouraging and supei.-ising overall institut.o.tal 
retrenchment' 
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• tliCs nccd (oi liHids and time ip cblablibh the burcaiicracx required 
to orgahr/.e statewide program reviews 

3. Economic issues — ^ , - - 

• the absence of fiscal mLenti\es to enLOiirage reductions or changes 
. m prpgram.> (eg., cnrollment-drixen Yunding lormulas that ha\e no 

incentives for 'efficiency") 

4» the behef on the part of nistitutjon*^ that tiie Llosing of some 
programs niay resuU in a reducfioiTof state funds 
An Political it;sues — . 

• the mergerc<i>t mterest groups (alumni.>tudents, faLuft) , the public), 
which ma\ i..^uU in powerful lobbying against closmg a program 

• the cnximnention b\ institutions of their state agenc\ b\ going 
directl\ to the legislaivire and possible causing the change process to 
becomtra political issue 

• the> support by legislatoi-s foi their, own alma maters (particularly 
m smalUtates), which ma.v result in institutions* being excused from 
pariicip>ation in statewide efforts to reduce programs 

5. Definitional shortcomings — 

• the lack of agreement between agencies and institutions regarding 
the content of a proper program in\entor\ or a good state master plan 

• the absence gf goals and objcclUes upon which both mstitutlons and 
agencies agree 

* 6: Attitudinal Issues-^ 

• the existence of tig^litly knit corps of executives who te;id to perpet- 
uate long-e3tablished institutional \ alues and procedures and who ma\ 

, resent the initiation of any kind of chatige 

• the disagreements over values and expectations among technocrats, 
politicians, and scholars regarding the quali!>, need, and efficienc\ of 
programs 

• the burn out of administrators as a result of uncesolved issues in 
program evaluation and change^ 

7. Procedural issues — 

• the dilemmas encountered in determining who is best qualified to 
review programs— for example, if an agencv hires a consultant, it might 
be accused of handing decisions to outsiders, if it does iiot, it might 
be criticized for lack of objectivity e> - 

• the jabsence of a buffer between institutional and slate academic 
officers to protect the staff on the firing line (the availability of a 
sounding board— a standing committee or an academic council — hav- 
ing been found to be helpful in diffusing criticism) 

8. Environ men talcissues — , ^ 

• the existence of economic and sociopolitical uncertaint\ (e.g.. growth? 
steady state? decline?) 

• the existence of a particular state ideology (e.g., conservative.) that 
may cause serious resistence to upgiading an agency *s authority, sup- 
plying requested data, or accepting recommendations ^ 

• the impact of a specific incident overshadowing ail other efforts— 
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lor example, a higlil> publiLi/ed lawbuil, a change in guveruuis or 

pohucal parties, or another inLideiit that ma\ result in disequiUbria 

ill tlw j>crsonalities and vah\es involved. 

i ' - 

Clearl'v, not all of ihe obstacles are rediiLtion specific, li would be naive 
to expect that omblems that could nol be soKcd in times of expansfon 
could now be eiiminated in a period of retrenchment. Both agencies and 
institutions have come to realize that perhaps the onlv realistic way to 
overcome these hindrances is .to work around them by gracluallv wcU'king 
toward policy chaugcs, reviewing some of the procedural problems, and 
using innovative (Coping mechanisms and incentives. 

Program Discontinuance at the Institutional Level 

The lone with respect to program discontinuance at the institutional level 
changes considerabK . This is the point where the tr^un a occurs and where 
statistics become human beings who are concerned about their jobs and 
professional future. The atmosphere is further influenced by repc the 
press that tend to fuel the ipipression that administrators are rut and 
certainly not in a position to evaluate jhc quality of academic le ning 
and scholarship. Othei criticisms^ focus on not providing for enough inpur 
from facultv and stucfents and on the general lack of openly sharing long- 
range curricular plans with the community. Other pointy of contention 
center on legal aspecti>, such as issues of entitlement and tenure Another 
accusatpn is that the political leanings of professors .(or of a specific pro* 
gram) are the cause for program discontinuance (Dougherty 1981b) Clearly, 
it is difficull to be an objective-observer on either side. 

LitoraYure on progiam discontinuance falls under many headings* pro- 
gram review (Seeiy 198 1), reduction, reallocation, and retrenchmenr(Mor- 
timerand Tierney 1979), financial exigency (Moore 1973a); facultv reduction 
(Dougherty 1981b), and dcvliffing resources (Richardson 1978). While in 
most of these areas piog;'am discontinuance is not the central issue, much 
can be learned about the general concepts of mahagiTng decline. ^ 

One general theme in these publications is the need for continuous 
program review as a \va\ to evaluate activities, establish general standards 
of quality and quantits \ and respond to the general request for account- 
abilnv. Even though program review ma> not produce anv hgrd and fast 
or visible changes, institutions aro affected because of "changes in prioP 
Tties, communication patterns, budgetary processes, and planning activ- 
ities" (Seelev 1981, p. 59). 

Another common thread is jhc need io p la) i for reduction and reallo- 
cation rathei than io react to acute shortfalls. Planning may include re 
viewing whether an mstitutipn's goverriance structure is suitable for an 
era of declirfing resources (iMortimer and Tierney 1979), creating long- 
range preventive contingency pians'(Moore i?78a), or providing for* better 
institutional research to support the decisiori process (Rich2\rdson 1978). 

Yet another theme is the concoVn for appropriate policies and guide- 
lines, giearlv! the unresolved status of tenure in limes of retrenchment is 
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a Lcntral ibMic licic. 0\cr the past vcaib. institutions ha\c developed such 
\ar\ing attitudes and pohties toward leiuire that it ib impossible in this 
monograph lo geiieiah/e on their impliLations br program discontinu- 
ance. The answers to die following questions are parameters each insti- 
tution has to ponder indi\ iduallv . Is tenure regai ded mainU as job securit> 
or as protection for academic freedom? it housed in the department 
(and could be dissolved if the unit ceases to exist) or in the university at 
Jarge? Is it within or without a unionized svstem? Can tenure be with- 
drawn on the basis of the facult> member's lack of qualit>? Can tenure 
be withdrawn on the basis of financial exigencv (and whose finaiiLial 
exigency — the department's, the college's, or the institution's)? 

Although AAUP guidelines exist for releasing tenured faculty under 
conditions of financial exigencies. the> apply only imperfectK to program 
discontinuance. According to tiie AAUP's 1940 Siaiemeiit of Principles on 
Academic Freedom and^Teuure, which in 1975 was translated into policy 
guidelines entitled Recommended In^tittniomd RegtdaiioVi> on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure, tenured facult> or tlro^eexpected to get tenure can 
be dismissed on the grounds of financial exigencies. The regulations define 
financial exigency as '*an imminent financial crisis [criteria for defining 
crisis are given] which threatens the survival of the institution as a whole 
and which cannot be alleviated by less drastic means'* (Brown 1976, p. 
5). This statement on financial exigencv , however, does not mesh well, with 
program reduction, because chances arc that if only cost factors were 
considered as a basis for dicontinuance, many notoriously non-self-sup- 
porting programs would have to be elimiiiatcd before an institution could 
select the programs it fcvls ought to be closed.* The criteria for program 
reduction, however, ought to go beyond strict cost factors: A program's 
value to tho institution, to the students, and to the environment at large 
needs to be taken mlo consideration (Cope 1982). It is these criteria that 
lack objective measures and that have been the cause of niahv legal en- 
tanglements. 

Rather than approach program discontinuance from the issue of per- 
sonnel^, more and more institutions have begun to assert that in times of 
hardship universities ought to be able to determine which programs they 
can afford to oiler and that affected faculty will be accojiimodated with.^ 
their best.<in4 fairest efforls. Procedural guidelines specifically for pro- 
.gram discontinuance used to be rare, but recently an increasing number 
of institutions have developed such provisions for eliminating curricula 
(Davis and Dougheriy 1978), . 

In lesponse to two probkmatic attempts at program discontinuance, 
the University of Michigan developed formal policy aqd procedural guide 
lines for program discontinuance that are intended to provide answers to 
(he following questions. (1) Who should decide which program to dim- 



*Ai ihib vvrinqg. the "lega'iv" of financial exigencv as a cause for program du 
continuance and faculiv !a\off.s is uiicc again undei discussion (see ChromcL of 
Hi^ilier Education, March 17, 1982), 
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mate? (2) What criteria should be used in making these decisions? (3) What 
safeguards should be given to tenured and nontenured faculty and her 
emplovees if a program wea- to be eliminated? (4) What safeguards should 
be given ir -•udents in such a program? In addition to mentioning criteria 
for reviews-including quality, Lcntralitv. impact on state needs, cost, and 
the chances of internally reloLi^ting tenured facultv— the guidelines pro- 
' vide safeguards lor faculty and students and mention several ste|)s for 
decision and appeal. 

Formallv approved b\ the Board of Regents, the guidelines were ap- 
plied lor the fir^it time m 1980-81 as the College of Literature. Science, 
and the Arts reviewed the Department of Geographx for possible discon- 
tinuance. Although cntiLized and perhaps needing clarification. the> have 
becomepolicv and m fact have established tlicprinciple for orderh closing 
a specific unit. (See the third section ol ihis monograpU lor more detail 
and a description of some of the remaiijfing dilemmas.) 

The analvsis of that case confirms kome of the infeiences drawn by 
Dougherty in his study of 10 cases of piWam discontinuance: (!) jhat it 
IS po,ssible and feasible to eliminate programs to reduce expenditures or 
reallocate funds and that despite case studies speaking to the pain and 
trauma involved and despite the pending qiiest ions of tenure, the piinciple 
has been firmJv established m higher education; (2) that decisions about 
program discontinuance must be within the frameworkof the institution s 
or college s mission and that the question must take mto account both 
budget and educational needs; (3) (hat/ the process must be guided by 
strong leadci-ship and protagonists for diange; (4) that program discon- 
tinuance-^although in most cases triggered by a specific incident, such 
as a financial shortfall— can rarely be^yone quickly enough to respond to 
that immediate cause (1981b). DouglWrty's emphasis on the need to ap 



ng-range planning issue confirms 
oach program discontinuance by 



proach program discontinuance as a li 
the mam theme of this report— to app 
design rather than by default. 

Summa^ry L--r^ A r n • i- 

Literature on decline and program disitoiiti nuance spe^ficaljy indicates 
that our envuonmenl is often hostile to change; Societ^^s^un prepared 
and reluctant to accept a nongrowth world; institutions bynheir very 
nature are conservative organisms, resisting change because of tradition, 
inertia, and bureaucratic proliferation; most policies are products oi an 
expansionist ideology , and guidelines for program discontinuance are only 
' gradually being developed, change, including discontinuance, is expensive 
in that it requires starl-up resources and lead time, which ara typ:cally 
not available when program discontinuance is being considered. A host 
of difficulties and obstacles to implementation beset program discontin- 
uance at the state level and at the institutional level. Inferences from 
multiple case studies indicate that program discontinuance is a process 
with many components. Although interrelated, they can he analyzed, de- 
veloped and improved independently. ' 
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Procedural Aspects of Program Discontinuance 



Although ihc tlobuicof-a prugram ina> be triggered bv a \ariet> of reasorib^ 
It aloiost always follows a progran) rex lew . The process of pmgr^m review 
IS frequentU diScussqd in four separate steps. (1) iqitjalion, (2) review, 
(3) decision making, and (4) implementation and assessment of impact. 
Of these steps, initiation and rexiew have been anal\/ed and documented 
in great d^'tail^ while relatnelv few analyses focus on the remaining steps, 
particularly a*>sessment of impact. One reason for this lack may b6 that 
reviews seem to have tlieir greatest impact on the general knowledge base 
of administrators and thus their impact is^indirect and intangible (Seel> 
1981). They provide few specific answers. 

Initiation of Program l>iscontinuance ~~ - 

The initiation of pmgram discontinuance depends upon the system of 
higher education in a given state and thus may occvir either through a 
state agency or directly on the institutional level. 

State level. Many state agencies for higher education, including the na- 
tion s large mullicampus systems, have developed varK us mechanisms 
potentiall> leading to the elimination of programs. One such method is a 
comprehciisive, usually cyclical, process of program review. These reviews 
lead to closures only if accompanied b\ simultaneous announcement^ of 
reduced budgets (Melchion 1980). Once these signals (formal or informal) 
are sent out, it is up lo the institutions to designate their loW priority 
programsr * . * * 

Another method of selection used by state agcncie:. is the establishment 
of tripwires b> Avhich weak programs can be identified. Tripwires range 
from a single criterion (costs in South Carolina) to several (costs, output, 
instittjtional priority, and program quality in West Virginia)(Berdahl 1975, 
p. 13). Flagging occurs formally (e.g.. asking institutions to substantiate 
their reasons for offering low -demand programs) and informally (e.g., en- 
couraging umv/^rsitN officials to follow up on indications of low demand). 
Accreditation agencies, professional associations, facultv, administrators, 
and the public have also initiated the process. (For more informatiorx on 
state-level flagging and program review, see Melchiori 1980, pp. 65-68 
and 18g-90.) 

Causes for initiating reviews tend to be inultifaceted, the following 
seem to be the most important triggers; 
-» 

duplication or overlap within the region or state 
^ questionable qualitv based on requirements, outcomes, amount of 
research, publication 

• a Jlooded job market , • 

• costs (low enrollment, low facuhy/student ratio, high support costs) 

• questionable appropriateness of subject measured against perceived 
needs, public opinion, etc. (Davis and Dougherty 1978; Barak 1975). 



^ost state agencle^ like tocircunnen* the labels of quantity and quality 
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as causes for program luxicw (Doughortx 1979), fearing that evaluating 
quantitative criteria like cost would den\ the \erv mission of higher ed- 
ucation and that e\aluating qualit\, ma\ mobilize facuh> into defending 
ihcir beleacured colleagues. Selecting indicators of qualit\ is particularly 
sensitive, because most facultv would claim thai the quality of a program 
diix»ctly depends upon the resources (i..*., dollar appropriations) the uni- 
versity bestows upon it. The state ut Washington is an exception in that 
the state boartl read'ily adtiuts to using nothing but quantitative criteria, 
the rationalc1>emg that quantitathe criteria will also reflect quality pio- 
grams (Dougherty J979). 

Institutional level, [mtiation at the institutional level in jnost cases rests 
with individual college's and then deans. Although often triggered by re- 
ductions in base budgets, the opening of proceedings to discontinue a 
program. or department is based on both qualitative and quantitative 
criteria. Review ixcurs on the basis of three broad factors: (I) the aca- 
demic quality of the program under consideration; (2) the* changing en- 
vironment in which higher education must operate; and (3) the changing 
priorities of the institution or the state (Dougherty I98lb, p. 1 1). 

In the case of the Department of Geography at the University of Mich- 
igan, an initial review of :,everal troubled departments occurred within 
the cntena prescribed in that institution's guidelines for program dis- 
continuance. Having idcnitifiedune specific department, the college began 
official proc^eedings, in the form of full-blown internal and exlernal :jro- 
gram reviews and consultation with the college faculty. 

The initiation of program discontinuance may well be the most crucial 
part in tfie entire sequence of events. It is at this point all subsequent 
actions are set. One problem in the Michigan case was when to consult 
with the department. Michigan's guidehnes for program discontinuance 
mandate that a department be consulted before comprehensive review 
and the decision-making process begin. It was found, however, that this 
requirement could not be fulfilled to everyone's satisfaction. It seem rea- 
sonable to assume that no unit would be able to assist constructively and 
objectively in a process that may lead to its demise. Particularly difficult 
is Michigan's requirement for early consultation. On liie one hand, once 
a target has been identified, the point of early consultation has passed. 
On the other hand, fairly complete data must be assembled before an 
i.ntial decision to open^roceedings can be made and announced To this 
day, the questions of when carl> con.sultation is supposed to occur and 
how It can take place constructively nnd-realistically remain unanswered 
To initiate program discontinuance, proper timing must be considered, 
realistic goals developed, a process established, and obstacles and incen- 
tives identified. In the consideration of timing, it is recommended thai 
the actors evaluate the situation and take preparatory steps before initi- 
ating program reviews that may lead to discontinuance. Declining or stag- 
nating finances, student enrollment, and program quality must be amp y 
indicated. A "shotgun" approach must be avoided. The situation should 
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not be ulluwcd tu become so dcjjpJiate that no! enough time is left for 
xiiscussing alternatives. 

Timing also,pla\s a. role in the pohtical ar:na. For instance, it is im- 
portant to know whetht^r or not central executi\e officers are willing and 
able to make conclusue u^cisions. if not, it nia\ be advisable to pursue 
reduction through other means. Piopei timing requires an analysis of ke> 
actors in the organization. It is important to know who is likeh to be in 
fa\or of termination, who resists vhangt\ and w ho nnght^act as a catal\st. 
If previous expei ience indicates tl;al personnel are likeK to resist program 
discontinuance, it ma\ be necessary to cultnatc a group of actors who 
favor change before broaching discontinuance again. 

Realistic goals for program discontinuance, the second concern, can 
be general or specific. Some general goaU*fnight be to induce awareness 
that retrenchment is possible, tj delineate the institution's piiorities, or 
to enforce quality control. Specific goals might be expressed in terms of 
progi-am or budget, to eliminate programs with fewer than three graduates 
pel year or to reduce. the institution s budget by 10 percent by eliminating 
all quantitati\el\ and qualitatively marginal programs. Experience sug- 
gests that the absence of an o\erall plar^and objectives for the institution 
and Us units can be interpreted to mean that program»disconti nuance is 
a rather capricious undertaking or that the administiation is unwilling 
share its plans with the faculty - Goals should be developed to lend reason 
and^onsistencN to the subsequent establishment of procedures for review, 
criteria, evaluations, and time frames. For instance, a state university 
could decide that ail Ph.D. programs in the humanities that had fewer 
than five graduates during each of the past three years shouldlje evaluated 
by a joint committee of internal evaluators and external consultants. Cri- 
teria for the evaluation, in addition to productivity, might be the state's 
needs, the proximitv of similar programs a tot her institutions, and quality 
of the faculty. 

The third important concern is the process of discontinuance itself. 
Mims (1978) and Seely (1981) have identified various levels of intensity 
in reviews and alternatives to the process. .They argue that organizations 
are seldom in a position to design new procedures. Rather, procedures 
are being shaped incrementally bv existing policies— sometimes guide- 
lines — by the infrastructure, and by tradition, fii view uf the fact that ' 
program discontinuance tends to create resentment and resistance, formal 
policv and dc facto arrangements shoufd be reassessed and possibl> al- 
tered as a way of building consensus, then subsequently published. 

A fourth concern is the idcntificatipn of potential obstaclcs^nd incen- 
tives. Obstacles might include a highly -political environment, differences 
in depart menls* power and prestige, or pressures from various special 
in Iciest groups— students, faciilt\, diumni, legislators, oi oi gam /.at ions. 
Precautionary St 1 a tegics or contingency pjans should be developed toeval- 
uateo. diffuse such interferences. For i 11*5 ta nee, one way to avoid alienation 
from the very beginning mjght b*. i 1 invite bmad participation in the 
process. Another strategy might be to provide pi-ogiaminatic or financial 
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incentives tor di!,coniinuing pi ogi ams the agreement thai new prugnims 
will be approxed i[ deadwoud ii. ehminated. the proniibt^ nul to deduct 
saved Kinds or lo include inditatui > ul cast efficiencN in otherwise en- 
rol Inicntnlriven appropriation forni'ulab, or the promise of les> interfe»'- 
eiiee Ironi abo\e wilh gieatcr \olur.tar\ program discontinuance 

■Program Review i r ' 

In view x;l the fact that goals of prog.ani discontinuance, the mode ol 
interaction, and limmg ha\e alieadv been determined during initiation, 
program review can be looked upon\is the first i>tep toward implementing 
these decisions. 

Models for evaluation. Literature on program re\iew has mushroomed 
tremendously dunng'the past decade, and Dressel's work (1976) on eval- 
uation models, criteria, and procedures has long been regarded as spe?\r- 
headmg the field. Dressel differentiates evaluations according to their 
objectives: (I) leading to the development of new programs. (2) leading 
to decisions about resources (input evaluation), (3) evaluating previous 
decisions (process evaluation), and (4) reviewing the achievement of goals 
(output evaluation). Output evaluation ma\ be the most appropriate coii- 
cept for program discontinuance (Berdahl 1975)- It may lead to: 

• identifying correspondencies and discrepancies between original^ob- 
jectives and actual attainments 

• identifying unintended results and suggestions as to pbssible causes 

• providing for information and suggestions for decisions to alter pre- 
vious plans and processe's 

• providing for quality control 

- • providing for basic information and suggestions for continuing, mod- 
ifving, or terminating programs (Dressel 1976, p. 16). 

Typically, program reviews initiated by the state are conducted by 
outside consultants, while those initiated by an institution are conducted 
by in-house personnel, usualK faculiv. Although various schools sliil rely 
on consultants or an-exiernai team of rcviewei-s, the majority of institu- 
tions have found that method loo costly. 

♦ « 

Criteria. At the core of the review process is the selection of criteria to be 
used in the evaluation. Selecting an appropriate model for the specific 
evaluation tends to be a lengtln . fprmati ve process of adapting or adopting 
existing models or designing new ones. Practitioners agree that criteria 
for evaluation need to strike a compromise between what ought to be 
assessed and what can reasonably be assessed. The following 10 criteria 
have been recommended: 

J . the number of graduates from the program in each of the last five 
years 
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2. the rtuniber of students enrolled in the progmm, rates of entry and 
dropout ^ 

3. the si/.e of classes and the cost of courses identified as integral 
elements in the program 

4. cost per progi*an) graduate ^ 

5. faculty U'orkload 

6. program quality as reflected b> its regional or national reputation. 
. faculty qualifications, and the level of position achieved by graduates 

of the program " \^ 

7. totaLnumber of program graduates in sin^r»programs from all/ 
institution^^ in the state, region, or natiqn *^^X[ - ^ 

8. the economies or improvements in quality to be achiew»d b\ cor 
sq)idating or eliminating the progn^rii 

general student interest and demand for the program^ 
10. the appropriateness of the program to the institutign's miss/on 
(Southern Regional Education Board 1977, p. 4). 

Jpcspife thiLvears of experience in selecting criteria and indicators to 
ipeasure them, much contention continues to exist. For instance, in the 
case of the Umversity or>lichigan'$ rc '-^w of the Depa^.ti;»lent of Geog- 
raphy, tlie main causeofdisagft^emenl focused on the reljiHve importance 

f the 



of quality vis-a-vis cemrahty of th<^ discipline. The follmving chart illus- 
trates how the interplay between the^e two criteria, particularly if neither 
is particularly weak nor strong, can clpud decision making: 



Decision 
Continuance 

p 

Discontinuance 




n, 

If quality is of prime impoijliancjr, oq|J( could argue that superior quality 
might result in more centi4litv^ low qualit\, even in a typically central 
discipline, might cause a/mov/ away from centrality. Conversely, if cen- 
trality is the main concc/rn. l6w quality should1)e improved by weeding 
out weak faculty or by invigorating the unit jivith new blood and new_ 
resources. Th,e financyil s^e of this argument becomes secondary in that 
centrality ip the mtc/lcctual marketplace would seem to imply a certain 
justification for..«^ecurmg enough resources. But intdlciaual MifficuUies rest 
not only ih determining the relative priorities of these two criteria but 
aisp in defining and measuring the coycefjt of centrality itself. Within the 
galaxy of offerings, how does one detirniine the degree oj importance of 
any one discipline? Should it be placed by an ideal perception, and whose? 
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Or 'Should il be placed on the basis of demand as demonstrated by some 
mc/asurabic criteria?* ^ 

Legitimacy of the review team and data. Another difficulty encpuntered 
)n the evaluation of programs is the lac t that the good intentions of facult\ 
conducting internal reviews are difficult to realize. Willingness to serve 
on a particular review committee seems to put those faculty in an adver- 
sarial position vis-a-vis the facultv undei review and the faculty who rally 
to the support of theh' beleaguered colleagues. Eveft the most thorough 
and objective members of a review team ma> find themselves labeled 
advei-saries, if not henchmen. The saitiecan be said about the d«ta used. 
Comments that certain issues are unfair, irrele\ant, incorrect, or biased 
seem to be part of the process. ' 

Participation of faculty. Literature in organizational theor\ suggests that 
the miplemcntatjon of retrenchment contributes to centralization and , 
more authoritalive methods of governance vRilcv and Baldridge 1977; 
Cohen and March 1974). One reason for this development m^y be that 
faculty (and students), although steeped in the collegial mode of govern- 
ruenU find it difficult to generate substantixe^ objections, in part because 
overall information is lacking. ConsequentU^ discussions tend to focus on 
procedural matters like the legitimacy of particular criterion or of spe- 
cifiadata rather than on the economic, c^urricular, and qualitative issues 
at hand.Kealistic counterproposals are rarei> voiced, a situation that ma\ 
lead to the impression that tough decisions cannot be made through dem- 
ocratic processes including the total faculty and consequently must be 
handled* through representation. < , 

The department vis-a-vis the dlt^ipline. The formation of antitermination 
forces can assume pow erful dimensions.(Mclchiori 1980), While resistance 
can occur in the form of outright verbal protests, a more subtle version 
IS just as difficult to deal with— that is. the inference b\ people outside a 
particular university that a particular discontinuance means nothing short 
of passing judgment on the legitmacy of the discipline per sc The extent 
to which.such.a spillovei effect oclui^ is directl\ related to an institution s 
national standing and prestige, an inlluehLe a uni\ei*sit\ "normall\" would 
liot want to deny. 

i>eci$ion M-^king . r ■ ' 

The trauma of the decision stage will depend upon care taken and fairness 
exercised in the tw o pres ious phases. TheoreticalK , the final decision most 
likely will be made^ylilSoafd of regent^ of tlieJnstitutionj)r of_the system. 
It seems to say, however, that the decision will likely be negative without 



*For further insights on this. issue, see Kotlcr and Murphv (1981). in which the 
authors describe an evaluation tool for academic portfolios who.se primarv dimen- 
sions of evaluation are centrality and quality. • 
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the consent ol the alTcctLcl clean to dibLuntinue one oi his or her. programs. 
Similarl\» it seeing unleasibje foi college aclniinistialurs to request dis- . 
continuance wjthout having assured themseUes a fair chance of sucxess 
with their trustees befoiv opening any proceedings 

The decision-niaking phase is likely to bcLOine a fairK complex issue 
in light of certain characteristics of postsecondaiy institutions. In a de- 
centrali/:ed organization with a .strong tradition of faculty governance, it 
can be anticipated that the degree of mistrust in the process, the criteria, 
and fhe data used is diivctl\ related to whether the actors involved are 
perceived to be facult\ o; administrators. Another problem. especialK in , 
large institutions. ma> arise if it can b«; aigued that a specific department 
is not the weakest and that many others less qualified in the university 
will be left untouched. ClearU. in a highl\ decentralized system neither • 
intellectual measures nor organizational mechanisms exist to conduct 
supracollegiate comparisons of raisop d'etre and qualit\. Autonomy in* 
this case .shows its less desirable attributes. 

It IS important to recognize that the amount of participation by faculty 
and students in a process as comprehensix e asy the elimination of a program 
or department is definitely limited. Clearl>. the pros and cons of discon* 
tmuing a unit or the quivJity of individuals cannot be discussed, much less 
' resolved, by the collective facult>. The same can be said about students* 
participation. The size of the institution and the complexity of its \arioUb 
budgets and existing commitments liuiit then insight and thus the utility 
^ of their input. Another factor isahe rapidity with which these decisions , * 
sometimes need to be made to respond to unexpected shortfalls. Although 
amp(e |)iovisions for participation ought to be built into the process, it is 
nece.ssaiA to draw a line between advisory capacities on the part of faculty 
and students and dectsion-niaking powers on the part of theii represen- 
tatives. ^" . 

Yet another potential dilemma is the accusation that small units are 
more likch to be discontinued than larger units. Caseb o\er the pasj decade 
have indicated that the larger the unit and the more national resist a n$l:e 
the disciphne can geiterate, the more difficult it is to pursue reductions 
(Melchiori 1980). The sheer force of.disciplines like nursing, English, or 
historx seems to protect ^weak ^ubfields within them. (The point can be 
made though that large.units might be able to bring about internal "ter- 
minations** \V(^ithout public attention.) In the evaluation of options, equi- 
table and efficient solutions need to be sought. 

A review teaiti^might tr\ to accommodate this problem by proposing^ 
/ two solutions, discontinuance of the entire^department or discontinuance 
of a, prog ram or progtvims within a department. While at first glance the 
former seems to be m^i:e drastic, the btter is in fact potentially much 
more i adic^^l in that itaUo^s for the elimination of yveak fields in otherwise 
strong and central departmcHitstis welras for the retention of strong parts, 
in otheryvise weak departmeiu^ Its major handicap, however, is that un- 
less it is initiated by the departnxent itself, it hiight be viewed as a wUch 
hunt aimed at selected individijals\ Because of such potential for misuse. 
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discontinuance of ^programs within a dtipaitment remains an almost On- 

tested alternative. r- . i ■ ■ 

Yet another concern is the importance of being specific about decisions. 
Shortcomings and suggested courses of action must be explained. 11 the 
program is to be modified, specific recommendations and possible sources 
of funding must be pointed out. If the program is to be merged, conditions . 
and-iAitiators should be pointed out. A constructive clfmate must be main- 
tained if tSTrogram is to be kept until it has been further reviewed or 
until certain aspects have improved. Terms like *'pr9^bation might not . 
be appropriate to use in this case. In all of these cases, it is imperative to 
be specific about time frames within which changes are to be made. 

Different conditions exist if the institution is more interested in having 
individual colleges identify their excellent, esk-ntial, and marginal pro- 
grams for the purpose of gradually shifting allocations. In those cases, 
decisions might specify to what e.xtenffunds are to be shilted from one 
category to another and wfthin what time frame. Individual schools must 
liave^s much ne.xibility as possible. Program discontinuancV is less trau- 
matic when programs are allowed-to die inconspicuously^ ' . 

■ Developing incentives for discontinuance and mechanfsms for coping 
with it can aid in the acceptance of a decision to terminate. Funds for 
program development could be provided to encourage change and to ac- 
commodate transitional phases. Facultya-etraining centers, possibly sub- 
sidized bv state agencies, might be established to teach new marketable 
skills Another incemive might.be to point out the political clout to be 
gained by closing marginal programs. Such gains might be mamlested 
later in program approval or budget allocations. 

Finallv the righr to appeal a decision to terminate a program might 
become an important factor. Very little has been written.about formal 
provisions for appeal. One reason could be that.administrators leel the 
process itself provides ample, opportunity to speak up, provide data and 
counterdata. and literallv argie at every step of the way. Still, some cv- 
idencc indicates that objections were voiced but nobody seemed to be 
designated to review and respond. Dougherty's research describes a case 
where faculty and students felt a program was earmarked for discontin- 
uance because some of the faculty had Marxist leanings. In another case, 
although the review would justify closure, the faculty felt the decision was 
premature because the program was still being developed, almost inev- 
itably indicating that faculty members' research and publications were 
not wt up to standards (1979; .1981a; 1981b). These cases indicate how 
important it is to clearly enumerate expected program goals. All newly 
approved programs should contain provisions for long-range expectalidns, 

future reviews, and criteria for. closure. 

»"'-,' 

Implementatlon and the Assessmenf of Impact ' 

Very littie information is available on how specilicpropTTrdosurcs v^-W 
implemented and what the results have been This lack f ^''^''^'J 'S 
apparent on both the state and the institutional levels (Melchiori 1980). 
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Rcgarcfing cloburcs> mitialctl bv btatc agciicicb, It was found that com- 
inimication between the agencieb and the institiitiuns tends to decrease 
as the events proceed. -Decisions to discontinue programs are made and 
left to the institutions to deal with. Agencies apparentl\ sclicit information 
on the approximate nuinbei of programs discontinued but arc hot in- 
formed about how the closures weie accomplished. Agencies have even 
less information on terminations initiated b> institutions. For closures 
initiated by institutions, the lack of complete information is not so much 
the absence of anv data as it is reluctance on the part of those who have 
been intimately iinolved m the process to be approached about the issue, 
Its outcomes, and their rellections. ParticularK in highl\ publicized cases, 
the actors feel that it is time to move on and return to a '^normaT' state. 
While, such an attitude mav be understandable, it is unfortunate none- 
theless that no comprehensive analyses are available. 

It is safe to say that, nationwide, only a limited number of academic 
<lepartmenti» have been eliminated, Closnres of entire schools'have been 
considered in several cases (e.g., Michigan State Unbyrsitv), but most 
cases were resolved through compromises. Most discontinuations were 
the result of mergers, major rex isions, or elimination of "paper" progmms 
or certain .degrees, t>picall\ reorgani/ations driven by natural attrition 
rather than b) acUially laving of! employees. The following assessment of 
impacts is extrapolated from recent case studies, surveys, and articles 
(sec, for example, Dougherty, 1979, 1981a, i98Ib; Mingle 1978, Melchiori 
1980,1981,1982). 

Iihpact on students. In general, impact on students can be assumed to be 
minimal, as programs with large enrollment are rarelv terminated. Pro- 
vision** are olten made for protecting students bv allowing them reason- 
able opportunitv to complete the program. However, wMiether ''reasonable 
opportunity" is two vcars or four years for undergraduates seems to be 
one of the problems. 

One complaint frequenilv voiced bv students is that decisions to change 
curricula arc made without their participation. Michigan State Univer- 
sity's attempting to close eutire schools once again brougnt to ligh; long- 
standing resentment bv students, who felt that thcN hjive no voice in 
shaping the curriculum and influencing decisions about pudgets. 

Impact on faculty. Newspapers and professional journals increasinglv 
report on institutions* intending to lav off or release large numbers of 
facultv. (California m fact is currently finali/ing a plan to lav off faculty). 
So far, howevei, relatively few tenured faculty have been released as a 
direct result of program discontinuance. This is not to say that major 
chUnges have nui"occi:rred_ThevJiave. but hard data are difficult to obtain. 
One reason is that fatuity begin to look for new positions befoic the review 
of their program is completed. The tendency for many moves and shifts 
to occur before the actual moment of program closure mav relieve ad- 
ministrations of mans problems. SubsUmtiallv ^nore lawsuits have been 
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filed by faculty or in their bchall than by students. Man\ of them are 
currently in various stages of in\estigation. T\pica^lv» the interpretation 
of tenure (job security or protection for acaderic freedom?), the dejinit ion 
of financial exigencici^, m\ol\ement^b\ a union, and questions yf entitle- 
ment are at issue, the decisions in these cases are expected to kave their 
marks on-higher education. 

Impact on academic programs. It is not surprising that very little infor- 
mation IS available on thejnipact of program discontinuance on remaining 
programs and on the entire selection of program offerings. One difficulty 
goes back to the problem of defining discontinuance. Another difficulty is 
that the e.xtent of reallocation^-chsing some, programs so as to support 
others better— would neOd to be taken into account. Information seems 
tojiidicate that m manvcasesiunds sa\ed bvclosing programs had to be 
U5»ed to pay utility bills or to make up shortfalls in aF)prupriations rather 
than for actual program improverr.ent. 

A^third difficulty in assessing the impact of program discontinuance 
on the remaining programs is that to assess the scope it \vould necessary 
to look at the extent to which new programs have been established during 
the sanie time. Trading new programs for the elimination of outdated 
programs is a fairly common, albeit informal, practice between institu- 
tions apd their agencies;^ In addition, umbrella, or interdisciplinary pro- 
grams may have been created to accommodate curricula that were formerly 
satisfied by indtvidual programs or departments. 

Impact on institutional budgets and organiziitional feehavior. Saving money 
by discontinuing programs putj, institutions in a double bind, On the one 
harfd. they have to,pro\e to their internal constituencies' that the savings 
are worth the upheavel^a difficult task, because, for the niost part, the 
only immediatelx \isible saviiigs are nonacadcmic costs. Savings from 
faculty salaries occur only from terminating nonlenured positions, while 
savingsfrom tenured positions (assuming facult\ are relocated rather than 
laid ofO emerge gradually, upon retirement or as facultv e\entuall\ secure 
other positions. On the other hand, institutioiR do not want to advertise 
their savings Lest the state reduce their ne.xt budget. This fear is unfounded 
so long as enrollment-driven formulas are used to assess statc/^Hocation^, 
Biogram discontinuance has little effect on enrollment, as enrolled stu- 
dents are allowed to finish ^nd new students are expectc^ to be accom- 
modated m related progranis. Typically, budget savings lire reallocated 
internally— to the departments, colleges, etc. That this practice indeed 
occurs is supported by the fact that new programs are often approved 
without allocating new dollars. One can conclude that program discon- 
tiniiance seems to contribute positively to the general goal of adjusting 
to changing curricular demands within existing, evc^ declining, budgets * 

*For inforn|aiion on the impact of program discontinuance on the i-elationship 
between universities and stale agencies see Melchiori 1980,'^pp. 154-63. 
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Program discontinuance needs to be evaluated after it has been im- 
plemented. Although holistic and sum mi live assessments may be un- 
realistic in the current climate, it seems that small-scale, incremental 
studies coujd be coTixhicted. Researchers and administ.ators should: 

• , analyze the changes in enrollment in programs similar to the one 
discontinued at other nearby institutions 

• asse:$s the impact of program discontinuance on a given state's need 
'for human resources compared to the number of graduates 

• compare budgets before and after discontinuance, particularly spe- 
cific categories like overhead* research^ and other support costs 

• analyze turnover patterns for faculty ;n a giyen unit* * 
•-monitor the effect of program discontinuance on existing.research, 
rate of publication, etc., specifically by faculty in related disciplines 

• review data on closures in light of information on approved new 
programs, particularly in terms of budget and staffing. 

It may be murcrealistic to begin assessing impact increnentallv. Small 
pockets of information may then lend themselves to the evaluation of 
broader, less tangible issues, such as the impact of program discontitiu- 
an$:e on organizational '*behavior**^rKl stress, the level of trust and good- 
will, and the quality and appropriateness of remaining programs. It may 
then be possible to reach a more conclusive verdict on the utility of pro- 
gram discontinuance ai a vehicle for change in general and a tool for 
reduction in particular. " , 
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What constitutes p construcitve climate for reduction? A constructive cn- 
vifonment i§ prepared to deal with tlie psychology of decline, hand e 
questions cf policv. miniini/.c ad hoc decisiops about curricula, provide 
alternatives, minimize stress and develop appropriate coping mocha- 
•nisms-atrd structures foi incentives and rewards. Provisions intended to 
• makTprograrnaiscont.niiance the result of carelul long-range planning 
' ■ rather than the response to inimct^iatc pressures can be categorized in 
three wavs: those that affe.t orgaii&tion. those that are concerned with 
planning, and those concerned with tlie structure of incentives anU re- 
wards. 

. X)rganfzatlonal Provisions . , . i .■ .1.. „ 

• These recommendations would provide an institution (either directly 01 
■ .- thr^Hgh its state agency) with the policies, data, and personnel to design 

strategies 'for prograjn discontinuance. 

Devf lopment of guidelines for program discontinuance. So far, very few 
. institutions have formal guidelines for program discontiniiance: instead, 

thev lean upon their existing policies for due process and common law 
^ - pracrfccs for evaluations of programs and personnel. These- policies and 
- practices, however, mav be insufficient to cope with the problems and 

dilemmas associat'ed with program discontinuance. Two possibilities are 

worthy of consideration, one focusing on personnel, the other on procedure 

and curricula. , , , " 1 c 

' The UnLversitv of Wisconsin System in 1975 developed a set of pro- 
visions for reductions that focus on personnel. Once a formal decla^'ation 
. of financial exigency has bepn issued, these provisions allow for laying oil 
faculty and eliminating program functions. They provide criteria, pro- 
cedures for review, and support measures, which may '"f 'V"^""!.^.^^ 

* notice 6f layoffs, paid leaves of absence, and others (Pondrum 1980 p. 35). 
Using the other approach, the University of Michigan's giiidel.jics for pro- 

i gram discontinuance provide for input from ra£ulty and stt^dents in the 
, . evaluation process, prescribe a sequence of <&ci^n poInts^ require tnat 
'students be allowed to finish in their declared major, and demand lair 
efforts to-ielocate affected faculty. „ . , / 1 k 

■ Clearly, these two procos.es differ substantially in the^r appi oach but 
the result' of both is^imilar: the development of a set of siSecific guidelines 
- that provide needed backbone in a given situation. lyitrcnchment calls 
for -guidelines that allay fcar.s and solve problems. att/!butes . . . difhcul 
,0 obtain in the typical higher education environmey'it of organizationa 
ambiguity [ihat] does not lend itself to' precise cot^Viction (Dav.es and 
Morgan 1981. p. 39). Building on a conceptual four-phase model ol policy 
• ' formation by Enderud (1977). Divvies and Morgai^pstulatc that policies 
for nonroutine. highly. vi.sible. and potentially conflict-laden situations be 
based v'^m an-i.lstitutioj^'s traditional pattern ofa^cision making As most 
univei^J.ticS operate on -1 combination of four oi/ganizational modcl.s-the 
bureaucratic (Weber 1947). the collegial (Millett 1962). the political (Bald- 
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ndgc I97!a. 197Ib).and the urgaiii/cd anarchy (Cohen and Ma^y^h 1974)— 
the furmatiun of pohc\ must allo^\ fo». these components and ueigh them 
according to tradition and perceptions of the power structure. Thus, the 
process of formulating pohuv rr jl\ consist of an ambiguous period (phase 
1), a puhtical period (phase 2), a collegial peri9.d (phase 3), and a bureau- 
craiic;c.xecuti\c period (phase 4).-Da\ies and Morgan point out that miss- 
ing a phase, or not<allowing ample time, or mismatching actop in the 
process (politicians and bureaucrats, for instance) may lead to abortion 
of the process and require starting over. 

The^advantage of developing guidelines for discontinuance along ih\>> 
evolutionary model is that it facilitates attention to both'the task at hand 
and the process. Clearly, the complexities and stages involved and the 
time required make it imperative that these guidelines be prepared before 
aay discontinuance is actually initiated. Based on the experience at the 
University of Michigan, where formulating policy required two years, the 
need to plan for discontinuance cannot be emphasized Inough. 

The utility of any guidelines must not be .overestimated, however. While 
they may play a useful role,,scrving as a point of rQference or as a scapegoat 
at various times, it must be noted that the guidelines may actually be 
counterproductive in the effort to guarantee orderly input from faculty 
and students. Experience with Michigan's guidelines has shown that, be- 
cause the regents ultimately will resoK c any prOi:ess operating under these 
guidelines, the locus of decision making is quite removed from the place 
of impact and thus may in fact work counter to faculty members' partic- 
ipation. Similarly, operating under these guidelines will inexitably mean 
performing in the public eye. There is less room for bargaining, milking 
concessions, or planning, for inconspicuous phasing out behind closed doors. 

The role of institutional research offices during reduction. College ad- 
ministrators will require greater sophistication in planning and in the 
development of data if they are to provide meaningful leadership in the 
decade ahead. Richard Rkardson argues that good instiiutional ivsearch 
IS a prerequisite forgoqd management (1978, p. 69). As they \ary s^o greatly 
in their responsibilities, mission, and influence in the organization, it is 
difficult to propose specific roles for institutional research offices in the 
process of changing curricula, but perhaps they could: 

• assist in conceptualizing a process for program review in line with 
the institution's.degree of (dejccmtrali/.atioh 

• identify appropriate data and estimate the cost and time involved 
iaretrieving and intcrpeling them , , 

• function as a clearinghouse of information on models of p. jgram 
review, case studies of program discontinuance, literature about or- 
gani/atignal decline, AAUP guidelines on financial exigenc\> and in 
ternal precedents for program reduction 

• analy/e existing and potential modes of operation between the in- 
stitution, other universities, and the state agency with respect to de- 
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veloping intcrmbtilutional aiiaiit'^mciilb for curricula, staffing review 
couiniittccb, sharing informatiofl about the job market, and providing 
data for a comparative isformation base 

• jihare Lxpenenee m the Use of computer databases with college- and 
departnem-level people who are involved in the rew'ew process, 
** * * ' 

^ The participation of ihe institutional reseaixh office can be inxaluable 
when terniiiiation ol a specific program is considered. Experience has 
shown that the \alidil\ ol the. data gathered and compared is. related 
diregtly.to the provider >inc! whether that unit W person is seen as an 
adversary or protagonist, as "administration'* or '*facult>/* Rather than 
having the adniinistratiun gather initial information, the affected de- 
partment "counter" luformatioiK and the review committee >et ariother 
set of.data, those uuoKed should consider delegating the entire function 
to the instiiutional research office. Doing so would require that everyone^ 
have a fairlv good idea and agree in principle about what criteria should 
be taken into account and how much comparative data are needed and 
usefuL Having the data collected b> a neutral third part> could prevent 
criticism about lack of object ivitv, further, this method would allow some 
consistency in the .release of material to the public and the press 

Dissemination of information. The process of prov iding information about 
plans and decisions tends to fake longei (Iian expected, perhaps partly 
because facultv feel the administration ha^ been talking about reduction 
for a long tune. Regardless, it is important to make sure'that inloriiiation 
js available at all times through .a variet> of sources (the media and at 
faculty meetings, for example). It could include basic information about 
changes in pianagerial styles, in levels of expectation and perfprmance, 
in criteria for promotion, in the distribution of salary increases, as wejj 
as how to obtain funding for research or learn new marketable skills. 

Program discontinuaijce as a singular objective. Administrators should^ 
take care not to open too manv Pandora's boxes during the program dis- 
continuance process. Experience has shovyi nhat one particular activity 
or intent, perhaps the least popular one, will cause manv skeletons or 
unresolved issues to emerge— foi example, the extent of students' partic- 
ipation, the relative povver of smalf versus largt; departments, the extent 
of faculty governance in times of retrenchment, {he untested stt\tus of 
tenure, oi the lingering ambiguity regarding the makeup of the curriculum 
and the priorities and values of higher education in general. One is re- 
minded of Cohen and March s "garbage can" process, a model reflecting 
the fact that organizational phenomena normallv regarded as isolated and 
pathological begin to emerge if conditions for more normal and rational 
models are no longer present 0974, p. 91). The difficulty is that it may 
not be^possible in most instances to wait until these issues have found a 
new nexus around which to revolve and then quietly move ahead and 
decide upon the actual issue at hand. " 
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Provisions for Planning 
Continuous reviews and long-range planning. Institutions should under- 
take continuous program reviews. This ivcomniendation goes far beyond 
the typical cycle of program review now being pursued b\ most colleges 
and universuies. It suggests that departments review their priorities at 
ever> decision pmni. requesting facult\ positions' in accordance with cur- 
ricular needs rather than replacing a specifTc position, outlining plans to 
reduce numbers of pei-sonnel along the lines of expected natural attrition, 
review ing the possibility of sharing faculty across disciplines in innovative, 
arrangements, and considering collapsing administrative umbrella struc- 
tures for picviousK separate jcenters and institutes. It is important in all 
of these activities to focus on functions or curricular entities rather than 
on individuals, which would for4:e individuals into defensive reactions and 
uncooperative behavior. 

Establishment of review teams. The review of programs is a process re- 
quiring tact, objectivity, knowledge of the database, and basic institutional 
guidelines. All these requirements involve training and experience in guid- 
ing active review teams. Learning these skills should occur in normal 
limes, not in times of stress. In many instances, review teams have been 
found t» function as a neutral buffer between a stale agenc> requesting 
certain reviews and its constituencies, or between a dean and an affected 
department. To be accepted by all parties, the quality and stature of the 
team members is all the more important. ^ 

f 

Development of sunset provisions. The i\otorious lack of agreement on 
program objectives and criteria for rc;v iew in^enei al has long been a major 
cause in preventing the sei ioUs consideration qf closing an entire program 
or department. Several >ears ago, Colorado int|^oduced a new idea into 
the state governmental process—sunset legislatiot^. This provision means 
that a new policy, program, or agencv is implemented with the stipulation 
that it be discontinued whenever its raison d eire is fulfilled o^ not being 
accomplished within a given time. A total of 27 postsecondary state agen- 
cies are using sunset provisions in issues ol program development: 

• Six state agencies now mandate sunset provisions vvhenever a new 
program is approved. This means that the newly approved progiam 

be reviewcd-within-one, two, or five years. Some of these states grant 

only conditional approval until a first program review has taken place. 
(In four of these six states the state government had dfficially enacted 
sunset legislation.} : 

• One state agency includes sunset provisions only in cases of pilot 
programs- (This state s government had also officially enacted sunset 
legislation.) . 

• Twenty state agencies now recommend that new programs be re- 
viewed within a certain time frame. (In nine of these 20 states the 

* government had official Iv erracted sunset legislation.) 
/ ' . ' 
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• Sixteen states^wei e lound not io use an> sunset provisions. Tvpical.l y, 
those state agencies for higher education ha\e no progi^wn approval 
authority to begin with (Melchiori 1980, p. 57). 

«■. 

Although no attempt was made at the time of the research to assess 
the actual utihtv and suclcss of such sunset provisions, both state and 
institutional bodies whose fuitLtion it is to approve programs shotild con- 
sider the inclusion of sunset provisions in »he actual evaluation ol the 
proposed activities, issues of criteria and timing need to be devel(?ped 
- with the full knowledge' of those planning lo work in these activities 

Provisions for Incentives and Rewards 

Although not muth empirical information is available on the impacf of 
incentives, then: use per se has long been recogni/ed as a tool to influence 
the behavior of people with respect to desired performance. Fenker (1977) 
suggests that the identification and ranking of incentives for an institu- 
tional envuuninent Will result in the creaUon of institutional standards. 
(He identified f7 incentives J Indeed, the neglect of ^ricentivcs at various 
stages in the discontinuancti process has a compounding negati\c impact 
on final implementations. Converselv , the strategic emplo> ment of coping 
mechanisins mav have a constructive effect on actual termination!^, pro- 
ducing less negative publicity and fevvei formal complaints or lawsuits 
(Melchiori 1981). With the recognition that most obstacles to discontin- 
uance are not specifKall> related iv reduction but to dilemmas and issues 
m higher educaton. it would be unrealistic to assume that these obstacles 
could now be dealt with foiinalh and directl> for the purpose of imple- 
menting curriculai changes- A variety of measures— some very subtle, 
others quite open— -have come into beir.g to ciicumvant some ol these 
problems. The suggested incentives *.:id mechanisms for coping display 
either coni>tmcftvcjp,oi>titve or pnuithy^uegathc attributes. The focus here 
IS on those that ate perceived to have a positive impact on the process 
To varying degrees., these suggestions ma\ applv to all strata of higher 
education organizations- to state agencies dealing with their universities, 
lo universities dealing with then respectiv : colleges, and to colleges deal- 
ing with their departments or programs. ^ 

Ciiltivatiou at a rediictiou ideology byx " / . 

• announcing a new "era" that is advertised with a slogan Ijke "re- 
newal through reduction" or "smaller and better" 

• appointing people oriented to change to^kc> positions to break up 
forces that resist change within the organization 

ludiicement of retrotchncut h\ proyfdi^/, aiceiiih'cs or. rewards for re- 
fliictiou by: 

• stimulating programmatic change through tradeoffs (e.g., approv ing 
new programs or positions without allocating additional funds) 

• developing bugetary incentives (e.g-, amending existing enrollment 
driven budget formulas to include speuiic incentives for performance) 
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• signaling satisfaction with administrators who pull for the institu- 
tion by granting merit increases 

• emphasizing political advantages (e.g.. goodwill for the ihstitution 
with the state agency, the legislature, the appropriations comriiittee, 

' goodwill for the department with the college, etc.) 
Ctarifica(iOfi ormodiftcanoti oj existing authority ami procedures hy, 

• reviewing and possibly amending formal and informal policies re- 
garding curricular change 

• developing guidelines for program discontinuance 

• establishing additional procedures for appeal 

• identifying appropriate criteria for review and their indicators . 

• soliciting input regarding progmm typologies, criteria, and data needs 
for the purpose of establishing mutually agreed upon procedures for 
.discontinuance and goals; ensuring objectivity of the decision process 
Sumilatieii of the wiphcations of expected declining budgets andlor en- 
rollments hy: ' ^ * 

• assisting in the development of hiring ceilings, 

• assisting in the devefopment of faculty reduction plans * 

• determinnig appropriate ratios in tenured and nontenured personnel 
<^ policies to reach desired ^oa|s 

^' Btihancement of the change process by: 

• avpiding major confrontations that may result in a polarization of 
pro- and anti-chhnge forces 

• preventing dramatic showdowns in court 

• avoiding the alienation ol important power bloci, such as alumni, 
specific discipline^/ or political parties 

• providing buffer /ones between institutions and agencies in the form 
of committees or academic councils for colleges and departments 
Provision' of seed monies for: \ 

• transforming declining programs into attractive new interdiscipli- 
nary programs, creating generic or thematic mergers, or forming con- 
sortia and other arrangements \ 

• stimulating research by establisKing a liaison betweei^ university 
and industry or— as is currently done by many institutions— by cre- 
ating formal research corporations , 

In addition to these suggestiohs. other incentises deal specifically with 
individual situations, particularly with faculty in "threatened" depart- 
ments. 

> # 

• Institutions need to recognize the plight of faculty affected by pro- 
gram closure, merger, or consolidation by encouraging, or even sub- 
sidizing, the establishrtient of retraining centers and providing 
information on the job market. 

• Department chairpersons should not assume that reducing faculty 
. necessarily means that those funds are lost to their units; some may 

^n fact be traded to fill areas of ^^rowing demand. 
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• Incentives for retirement need to be developed that would allow a 
pei^on to retire before the age of 70 without the loss of regular salary 
or full retirement benefits. As many as 10 different models for such 
incentives have bech identified (Patton 1978). 

• The mortgaging of future retireinents.{that is. the premature filling 
of positions that are expected lo become vacant ,aS the result of retire- 
ment at a specific date) is a very realistic and widely encouraged, met hod 
of planning for retirement. However, those in charge of hiring should 
refrain from using it too extensively and prematurely because it may 
narrow their options and decrease; their freedom. 

% Chairpersons should look upon the annual salary program as a mer: 
itorious rewarcf^ystem; by stretching the "institutional average" from 
zero to whatever seems appmpriate or possible at the othei end of the 
scale, sonie^ faculty may get the hint, 

• Colleges should supplement prestigious R'llowship stipends with ad- 
dTt 1 onaTTuncIs to stimulate research . Fa cy 1 ty som et i mes - uec line the 
acceptance of such awards because they typically arc below regular 
salary levels. Supplements should.be designed so as to enhance their 
attractiveness, increase possibilities for research, and contribute to 
raising faculty morale. 

A Model for Coping Mechanisms 

Although many agencies and insJtutions have employed $ome of these , 
incentives and rewards, no c\idence exists that they are being used sys- , 
tematically— that is, in a planned, time-ordered sequence that would be 
most appropriate to the process of academic change. This proposed model 
for coping with retrenchment in an orderly fashion includes three phases 
th^t would be in harmony with the kind oF program review process used 

. in a particular state or institution. (1) developing incenti\es to induce 
reduction, (2) providing general devices for coping; and (3) establishing 
rewards for the effcLtue implementation of retrenchment, The suggested 

. mechanisms should be considered for implementation before the formal 
opening of proceedings to discontinue a program. 

Phase 1— Development of incentives. Incentives can be used toeiiLOurage 
institutions to become more oriented toward change and reduction. The 
enjtire incentive struLture in a given state, institution, or college may have ^ 
to be reevaluated and possibK reoriented to reflect the change of climate 
from that of growth to that of decline, by amending budget formulas with 
efficiency incentives or b\ providing seed money to initiate changes. It 
could be done by den\ing the approval of new programs unless Jeadwood 
is eliminated- Institutions may find it-^ielpful to provide academic de- 
partments with information on possi^>le options for reducing programs, 
such as the elimination of subspecialties or certain degree levels, or merg- 
ers of similar specialties. Institutions might find a political incentive in 
the goodwill they could generate with state legislators and the governor 
by their display of fiscal finesse. 
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Phase 2— Development of geneml devices for coping. Coping devices can 
be used to. help overcome or circumvent the obstacles and dilemmas en- 
countered durmg change. The assumption is that, for the most part, one 
cannot reafisticallv expect to eliminate the identified hindrances per se 
but to ov\;rcome them informallv and indirectly. An agencv or institution 
might use the following suggestions: 

• cultivate a reduction ideology 

• review legal authontK?s and procedures for program review, and 
^ assess possibilities for appeal ^ 

• develop specific guidelines for program discontinuance and include 
sunsei provisions in approvals of new programs 

• simulate changes m budgets and enrollments and suggest needed 
changes in policies that <vould accommodate expected declines and 
reductions 

encourag^e the establishment of comparable databases between in- 
stitutions and the agency 

• avoid ihp formation of antichange coalitions and dramatic show- 
downs in court that might result in bad.press for all ♦ ^ 

• provide buffers between the agency and institution officials 

• encourage and subsidize the establishment of centers to retrain fac- 
ulty ^md possibly provide regional job informatiog to faculty 

• provide seed money for curricular changes (e.g.. mergers or consol- 
idations) and for developing additional research activities. 

Pliase 3— Development of rewards* The purpose of developing rewards for 
having implemented changes in curricula is to maintain*the momentum 
for reduction beyond a particular review cycle. The main pfehicle seems 
to be politicoeconomic in nature. Institutions need to feel,jnat thur pro- 
grams, faculty, and students have something to gain from eliminating 
underpcoductive programs, which might manifest itself in a state agency's 
providing extra support for the creation of interdisciplinary and interin- 
stitutional programs. Rewards might take the form of^first access to es- 
tablished priority funds, supplementary state appropriations, or other 
assets for departments or colleges willing to reduce programs. Rewards 
might become visible in the institution s subsequent political dealings 
with the state government (or the department s interaction with the col- 
lege administration). 

Summary 

An orderly way may be found to consider, plan, and implement curricular 
change ^in general and, program reduction in particular and by doing so 
reduce some of the unpleasant, surprises and barriers experienced previ- 
ously. While some of the activities proposed here are already pursued 
systematically, it seems that stat»* and institution officials would benefit 
from sharing then strategies more regularly, thus encouraging these rec- 
ommendations to be implemented in a selective, timely, and systematic 
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^ *r fashion. The cultivation of.a chma-fc*conducivc to retrenchment, the de- 
velopment of guidelines for discontinuance and proper procedures for 
review and appcaK and the analysis of obstacles and incentives seem to 
enhance the probability of gi^idual success in reducing programs. Appar- 
ently, a cultivated climate produces less publicil\ and fewer gVrevances 
yet sound and realistic curricula. 
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